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THE WEEK. 


On Thursday the nation was shocked by the report, 
only too soon to be officially confirmed, of a grievous 
disaster to the British force which has been operating 
against the Mullah in Somaliland. Since April 1 there 
has been much desultory fighting, not, be it observed, 
in British territory, but in the Italian Protectorate in 
the neighbourhood of Galadi. On April 17 Colonel 
Plunkett, who had been sent out by Colonel Cobbe with 
over 200 men and two Maxim guns, was surrounded 
by a superior force of the enemy, and after a severe 
engagement his force, including nine English officers, 
was practically annihilated, less than forty men escap- 
ing to tell the tale. The remainder of Colonel Cobbe’s 
detachment was in very serious danger at the time of 
the official despatch, and General Manning had moved 
to his assistance. What makes the situation particularly 
serious is that the line of communication with Obbia 
has been abandoned, and the whole force is therefore in 
the air. 





Tuts Somaliland Expedition is one of the worst of 
the many crimes which have been perpetrated in Africa 
under the specious title of ‘‘ punitive expeditions.” 
The Foreign Office ought never to have meddled in 
Somaliland at all. There is no trade to speak of, 
and all our ‘‘interests” are imaginary. In July, 
1901, a Parliamentary paper was issued to explain 
the grounds on which the Government intended to 
divert a little public attention from the South African 
tragedy to the ‘‘Mad” Mullah at the instigation of a 
certain Colonel Sadler, a militant Consul who was 
determined, like Lord Milner, to distinguish himself by 
a “little” war. We then pointed out the facts, and 
denounced the adventure as “a costly expedition to 
which the British taxpayer is now contributing without 
the remotest prospect of ever getting any return for his 
money.” ides 

To-pay King Edward is in Naples, and on Monday 
he goes officially to Rome, where elaborate prepara- 
tions are being made for his reception. He is to live at 
the Quirinal Palace, and we may be sure that the 
warm-hearted Italians will omit no detail either of cere- 
mony or enthusiasm that can help to prove to their illus- 
trious guest how much they appreciate his visit. It is 
said that the King will visit Pope Leo at the Vatican ; but 
there are political and official difficulties to be smoothed 
over before the project can be carried out. As the guest 
of King Victor Emmanuel King Edward cannot go 
from what Papal adherents still talk of as ‘* the Pope’s 
Palace on the Quirinal” to visit the dispossessed and 
hostile Pontiff. He will, therefore, have to instal 
himself temporarily at the British Embassy and start 
from there. That the King should desire to see the 
Pope is natural, for, apart from all religious contro- 
versies and political differences, Leo XIII. is at this 
moment the most interesting man in the world, and one 
of the most sagacious and variously cultured. 





On Thursday next the King goes to Paris, where, 
if we may judge from all the indications, he will be 
welcomed with unbounded cordiality by President 


Loubet and the Parisians generally. This visit is a 
most wise and auspicious one. It will prove to the 
French people in the most impressive way that the 
ceremonial head of the British nation, representing on 
this question a united people, is proud to hold out to 
them and to their deeply respected President the right 
hand of fellowship and good will. It is not too much 
to hope that this visit will go far to dissipate the atmo- 
sphere of suspicion and anger generated recently by 
such unfortunate incidents as the reckless and foolish 
speech of Mr. Chamberlain about manners and their 
mending. It will be no small thing for us if we can 
gain the regard of the French by making them feel 
that it is our ardent desire to live on good terms with 
their great nation. 





Tue House of Commons reassembled on Tuesday 
for what may prove to be the last stage of the present 
Parliament’s existence. The dulness of the opening 
day was relieved by a smart breeze from Scotland. It 
appears that the Lord High Commissioner, Lord Leven 
and Melville, has decided, on his forthcoming 
visit to Edinburgh, to stay, not at Holyrood 
Palace, but at an_ hotel. This decision is 
highly resented by every good Scot, and the matter 
was brought before the House. Mr. Fellowes stated that 
Lord Leven had acted on his own responsibility and 
without any authority from the Government ‘‘as a 
body.” Would any sensible man, we wonder, trouble 
himself about such an authority ? Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman thought there must be something under 
the surface, whereupon a voice interjected the word 
‘* drainage,” and the secret was out. The Palace is, it 
seems, in a very insanitary condition, and the Office of 
Works has delayed the necessary repairs, though there 
is a sum of £3,000 on the estimates for this purpose. 
Lord Leven, therefore, not feeling himself to be proof 
against typhoid and diphtheria, proposes to stay at an 
hotel. padi oul 

WEDNESDAY night was devoted to the badgering 
of Mr. Gerald Balfour, the unhappy don who presides 
over the Board of Trade. In this business Mr. Burns 
took some part, but the protagonist was unquestion- 
ably Mr. Bowles, who said he was quite sure that 
whatever position Mr. G. Balfour occupied he wouid 
fill with credit, whether it was a chair of a poetry and 
metaphysics on the banks of the Isis or a bath chair 
on the shore at Mentone. He seemed, however, to 
be doubtful about Mr. Balfour’s capacity for filling 
the chair of the Board of Trade, for after- 
wards, in speaking about his dealings with Mr. 
Pierpont Morgan, he observed that they might train a 
poodle to perform many delightful tricks to amuse a 
select company, but they could not train him to draw a 
badger. Although Mr. Bowles did not actually cast 
the parts, it was fairly obvious that he did not think 
Mr. Morgan had played the poodle. Later on another 
Minister, Mr. Hanbury, got up and flatly contradicted 
Mr. Balfour, who had declared that his department had 
received no complaints from the Board of Agriculture. 
Mr. Hanbury, on the contrary, said that several com- 
plaints had gone in. In another column we have dealt 
with the Budget, which was introduced on Thursday. 
We are glad to see, by the way, that the Liberal 
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leaders have announced their intention of opposing Mr. 
Butcher’s Licensing Bill. 


A HApPy accident has saved this country from 
participation in the Bagdad Railway. Mr. Balfour 
obviously knew nothing of the facts. Neither he nor 
Lord Lansdowne- had taken the trouble to obtain 
a copy of the Concession which the promoters of 
the railway had obtained from Turkey. Their 
own Consul in Constantinople had warned them 
in vain. Mr, Gibson Bowles they treated as 
an impertinent meddler. The whole weight of the 
unanimous public opinion in this country simply failed 
to make an impression on them. But suddenly a 
German gentleman who had a copy of the Concession 
took it into his head to send it to the Zzmes. It duly 
appeared, and on Thursday Mr. Balfour had to announce 
that the negotiations over the railway had been 
dropped. The inference is that the Government were 
indebted to the Zzmes—or rather to its friend, the 
German gentleman—for information which they ought 
to have possessed before they even considered 
the project. Apparently they had some _ informa- 
tion of their own, which they derived presumably 
from the interested Anglo-American financiers who 
wished to force the Government into the scheme. That 
they should neglect their own official information for 
such tainted sources is even more disgraceful than 
complete ignorance. 

Mr. Mortey ended his brief but effective campaign 
in the North with a most triumphant visit to his old 
constituents at Newcastle last Saturday, who mingled 
enthusiasm for their old friend and leader with 
penitence for that sad mistake which cost them a great 
representative. But joy and gladness predominated, 
and the Newcastle Daily Leader was probably right 
in thinking that under the fervour of Mr. Morley’s 
reception lay a determination to win back the seats, 
restore Newcastle to the Liberal allegiance, and wipe 
out as far as possible the bitter memory of 1895. At 
any rate, between noon and midnight on Saturday, as the 
local chronicler tells us, ‘‘ Liberalism fairly held posses- 
sion of Newcastle.” First came an address from the 
Irishmen of Newcastle presented in an excellent speech 
by Mr. Hugh Boyle ‘‘to the honest, consistent, and 
zealous advocate of our national autonomy.” It was 
something to be able to say, as Mr. Morley said in his 
reply: ‘‘I have never swerved since 1885—when I saw 
that the moment had come for a real dead-lift effort to 
settle the Irish question—from that moment to this I 
have never swerved .. . . and I tell you, though it has 
not succeeded up to this point, I, for my part, don’t 
grudge one single hour that I have given to the work.” 
And why? Because, though Home Rule has not yet 
been won, much has already been gained. First, the 
Local Government Act, next the Land Bill, which has 
no other purpose or policy than the abolition of land- 
lordism in Ireland. How different all this from the 
twenty years of resolute coercion which Lord Salisbury 
offered in 1886! Upon this revolution of sentiment 
listen to Mr. Morley’s words :— 

“The abolition of landlordism in Ireland is much more 
than the removal of a grievance. It is embarking upon the 
reconstruction of society in Ireland. When you overthrow 
the old land system and substitute for it a completely new 
one, as this bill, if it works and operates, must do, you are 
not merely removing a grievance, you are presenting to 
Ireland and ourselves here one of the most difficult problems 
that any governing system can have to contemplate—the 
problem of what the future of that community of Irishmen 
isto be. I was talking the other day to an Irishman, who 
does not agree with you and me, but who knows Irish 
history, and he said, ‘1 have never known a moment when 
it is so difficult to predict what the next step in Irish 
advance will be.’ I think it is most difficult to predict. 
When you have got the landlords out! Lord Salisbury 
never told us in 1886 that that was his policy. (Laughter.) 
Does anybody think that Mr. Pitt or Lord Castlereagh 
would have contemplated with equanimity a measure, in- 


troduced by a Unionist Government, a Conservative Govern- 

ment, for clearing out the Irish landlords from their posi- 

tion ?” 
So much for Ireland and the Irishmen. 

From there Mr. Morley made his way to the Town 
Hall, which was packed to overflowing, and besieged 
by a great, cheering multitude. It was the annual 
meeting of the Northern Liberal Federation. The 
meeting was opened by Sir Christopher Furness, the 
retiring president, who had already in an admirable 
address expounded the gravity of the financial 
situation and the madness of the career of expendi- 
ture. Mr. Morley’s speech was stirring and charac- 
teristic. It abounded in good things felicitously 
expressed. It had been complained that in his addresses 
in Scotland he had not hit hardenough. ‘‘ Well, there 
are some occasions in public life when invective needs 
a good supply of adjectives. But there are other 
occasions when a simple noun or a simple figure 
or two will answer all the purposes of adjectives. 
There is the income-tax—that needs no adjective. 
(Laughter.) I dare say some among you occa- 
sionally give it one. (Laughter and cheers.) The 
National Debt having gone up about £ 150,000,000 
in round numbers wants no adjective.” A fine 
passage was devoted to that ‘false and meaning- 
less” phrase, ‘‘a Little Englander.” Do prudence and 
common sense disqualify men for the responsibilities of 
Empire? ‘Il am for circumspection and caution and 
against random and ill-considered adventure.” Why 
did we not submit our case (such as it was) against 
President Kruger to arbitration? Had we done so we 
might now have gone with clean hands on missions of 
peace and conciliation. Our financial reserve would 
have been 300 millions stronger, Consols would have 
been 20 per cent. higher, and Mr. Chamberlain him- 
self might have gone ‘‘to the European Courts and 
chancelleries and might have prevailed on them to 
agree to a standard of reduced armaments. The 
journey is long by precepts ; it is short and efficacious 
by example.” 





Wit Sir Christopher Furness, Mr. Morley thinks 
that the first and most pressing business of the next 
Liberal Government will be finance, for the Liberal 
Party has to look to the interests of the nation as a 
whole, and these are, happily, also the interests 
of labour. No part of his speech was more en- 
thusiastically cheered by that great audience of work- 
ing men and women than the argument that ‘to 
forsake the principles and temper ot Liberalism is for 
labour suicide.” Let Liberals eagerly co-operate with 
the representatives of the Trade Unions, let them avoid 
machine politics, let every organisation have a heart 
and soul and remember that ‘‘ the care for politics is the 
greatest interest a rational being can have... . . for 
it is, or ought to be, the religion of a man to see that 
his country be well governed.” At the close of the 
meeting a torch-light procession was formed, and Mr. 
Morley was escorted to the Liberal Club and enter- 
tained by its members. Dr. Spence Watson, in a delight- 
ful and bracing speech, recalled some incidents in the 
electoral history of Newcastle, and Mr. Morley, in his 
reply, declared that there is an enormous revival of 
Liberalism in its best and widest sense, and predicted 
that in this revival Newcastle would recover its old 
political fame. 


ScottisH Liberalism has suffered a severe loss by 
the death of Sir Thomas Thornton, the Town Clerk of 
Dundee. Immersed in legal business—private, corpo- 
rate, and municipal—during a long professional career, 
he was throughout and always a devoted and stalwart 
champion of the Liberal creed and the Liberal Party. 
Until his appointment to the Town Clerkship he acted 
as Liberal agent in some of the most severe contests 
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of recent times, giving his services without fee for 
love of the party and the cause. The remarkable 
record of almost unbroken Liberal unity in the north- 
east of Scotland has been largely due to his inspiration. 


Tue Daily Chronicle on Tuesday published a 
shocking story of combined cruelty, dishonesty, and 
truth-suppression on the part of Imperial and Colonial 
officials in the Albert district of Cape Colony. The 
account is written by Mr. George Griffith, who, by 
reason of its terrible nature, refused to publish it unless 
those responsible for it signed a declaration in support 
of the truth of the statements contained in it. The facts 
are vouched for by ‘‘a committee of seven gentlemen 
of established position in the district, both English and 
Dutch Colonials, every one of whom has proved his 
loyalty in the field as well as by cheerfully borne sacri- 
fices in the cause of Empire.’’ Briefly, this is the story : 
The Albert district is one of the finest horse-raising 
countries in South Africa, and at the outbreak of the 
war it contained 15,000 horses, mares, and foals of the 
finest Colonial stock—the same kind of animals, in fact, 
as those which carried De Wet and his men. On 
April 10, 1g01, the order went out from headquarters 
that all horses in the district were to come into ‘‘ pro- 
tection camps,” with the theoretical object of protecting 
them from marauding Boers. The animals were to be 
brought first to the Remount Department, where the 
officers in charge of the camp had the right to take all 
trained horses at a price of from £4 to £5, the market 
price at that time being from £20 to £25. The loyal 
farmers submitted, and, in the certain hope of adequate 
compensation, brought in their animals. Up to the 
date of Mr. Griffith’s letter (February 15) they had not 
received a penny. ar 

WELL, the farms were swept clear, the remount 
officers took their pick, and the eight thousand remain- 
ing animals were placed in a camp of 3,000 acres about 
four miles from  Burgersdorp. The veld, poor 
enough to begin with, had been already grazed over 
and had also been trodden out by the troops. No 
extra forage was permitted to the wretched animals 
and no provision was made for an adequate water 
supply. Foals and mares with foals at foot were swept 
in with the rest, although, as Mr. Griffith points out, 
these could have been of no use to the Boers unless 
they wanted to eat them. All, however, had to be 
‘* protected,” and the ‘‘ protection” was so efficient 
‘*that on more than one occasion the Boers went un- 
molested through the camp and didn’t find a single 
animal worth taking away.” Now listen to the results 
of this stupid and malignant brutality. In ten days the 
foals were dead of sheer starvation. At the end of 
seven or eight weeks the horses, mares,, and mules 
began to die of starvation and thirst at the rate 
of seventy or eighty a day. ‘* Eye-witnesses,” 
says Mr. Griffith, ‘‘ have told me in terms actually 
piteous in their graphic simplicity how they (the horses) 
fell from utter weakness, struggled to their feet again 
after a rest only to fall again ; how they lifted their 
heads a few times, as stricken or starving horses will 
do, and then obeyed the military mandate and lay still 
what time the vultures gathered over them.” At any 
rate, in a short time they were all dead down to the 
last hoof. 





BEFORE the process was complete, however, a 
Colonial official, with a commission signed by General 
French, had arrived with authority to pick out 
animals still fit for service. For these he received 
£6 a head on delivery at Steynsburg. When the 
horses were accepted a receipt for 43 was given 
payable when the owner could be found. It is needless 
to add that, owing to difficulties of identification and 
distance, he has not been found. The general result is 


that some of the animals were annexed, most of them 
died in torment, and their owners have been ruined. 
The whole story is almost incredibly disgusting and 
horrible. These are the fashions of our magnificent 
Imperialism ; these are the humane and honest pro- 
cesses by which our officials conciliate our fellow- 
subjects to our rule, promote the growth of Empire, 
and establish the glory of Mr. Chamberlain and Lord 
Milner. The Daily ’ hronicle, appropriately enough, 
heads the story ‘‘Methods of Barbarism,” though 
it attempts to save itself by the use of inverted 
commas from any excessive display of sympathetic 
emotion. It appears, however, that you are entitled 
to denounce in scathing language the brutality that 
inflicts suffering and death on horses, but that the same 
methods when applied to the women and children of 
our enemies are merely a proof of remarkable 
humanity. You trounce the officials who were respon- 
sible for the torture of helpless animals ; you must 
glorify those who caused the deaths of helpless human 
beings. It is a curious code of morality. For our- 
selves we can only say that this last loathsome revela- 
tion is only one more proof of the inhuman imbecility 
of those who were responsible for the conduct of the 
late war. nart.8 

Mr. Joxnn Burns is said to have described 
industrial America as ‘‘hell with the lid off.” This 
is the exact antithesis of the view so often put forward 
by Mr. Carnegie, and pretty current in this country, 
that America is a sort of working man’s paradise. 
Those who study the reports of the Mosely Commis- 
sion—which gives the considered opinion of a 
number of working men who admirably repre 
sent many important trades—will probably con- 
clude that the life of operatives in the United States 
is in some respects better,in others worse, than that of 
their fellows in this country. Mr. Mosely, to whose 
public spirit this enterprising tour is due, appears in his 
introduction to take a rather more favourable view of 
American industry than some of the commissioners. 
But they all agree that the American entrepreneur 
takes more pains than his English rival to stimulate 
invention and toreward suggestions made by workmen 
for improvement in machinery and economy in pro- 
cesses. The American system is a good ‘‘ capacity- 
catcher,” and is less handicapped by the absurd idea 
that a business should be handed down from father 
to son. Mr. Mosely has done a great service to 
our manufacturers if only they will read and digest 
the reports, which—while disposing of the absurd panic 
which has afflicted the English Press with regard to 
American rivalry—do point out very clearly some of 
those defects in our own workshops which can and 
should be remedied by a discriminating imitation of the 
methods which prevail on the other side of the Atlantic. 


Tue twenty-eighth annual report of the Women’s 
Trade Union League, which lies before us, is an 
interesting record of the work done by the League 
during the last year. The League exists primarily 
to express and alleviate the grievances of the great 
army of English workwomen, but it does something 
more than that, for by its reasonable and business-like 
methods it enlists the sympathy of many who might 
otherwise look coldly from the shore at those struggling 
in the sea. Who need the aid of organisation so much 
as women workers? The League’s activity seems to 
be very wisely directed, and its usefulness is never 
more marked than when careless or dishonest employers 
refuse to act up to the requirements of the law, as, for 
example, in the case of injured workwomen when they 
try to evade the provisions of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. After consultation with the legal 
adviser of the W.T.U.L., the secretary (whose splendid 
work is being more and more recognised) writes a 
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letter which (as a rule) achieves the desired result 
almost immediately. Moreover, the League has a 
social side—it organised a dance at the Holborn Town 
Hall in honour of the delegates attending the last Trade 
Congress in London. The need for the League’s work 
is urgent, but it is not yet self-supporting, so the com- 
mittee appeals for increased funds. The appeal should 
be answered. ~ 





A TERRIBLE ecclesiastical plot has been unmasked 
and frustrated. It had been arranged that on May 6a 
celebration of the Holy Communion would take place 
in St. Paul's Cathedral for the Guilds of the Holy 
Standard and St. Helena ‘‘in commemoration of those 
members of the Guild and all soldiers who died in 
South Africa.” However, the Ladies’ League for the 
Defence and Promotion of the Reformed Faith of the 
Church of England, headed by Lady Wimborne, dis- 
covered in this proposed service the taint of prayers for 
the departed. They were up in arms at once. Lady 
Wimborne wrote to the papers, and, public attention 
having been called to the matter, it seems likely that 
the service will be withdrawn or modified. We breathe 
a sigh of relief over our narrow escape from a 
catastrophe, and congratulate the Ladies’ League for 
&c. on the success of their vigilance. 


An exhibition of sixty prints, selected from the 
famous Cheylesmore collection which recently passed 
into the possession of the British Museum, has just 
been thrown open to the public in the room known as 
the King’s Library. The Cheylesmore prints are more 
than ten thousand in number, so that the work of 
mounting and cataloguing is bound to take a con- 
siderable time, and only six months have elapsed since 
they were acquired; hence Mr. Sidney Colvin’s wise 
enterprise in stimulating public interest by providing, 
as it were, a foretaste of the complete exhibition must 
meet with general approval. The late Lord Cheyles- 
more was one of the several collectors who, starting 
with a purely literary interest in the subjects of en- 
gravings, pass therefrom to a loving appreciation of their 
artistic merits. We doubtless owe many fine specimens 
of early British mezzotint to this later development of his 
taste ; and when the entire exhibition, which is to be 
supplemented by works already in the museum, is ready 
for viewing, admirers of this beautiful and sadly decayed 
method will have an unprecedented opportunity for 
studying it. Latterly the names of craftsmen such as 
McArdell, Valentine Green, J. R. Smith, and the 
Watsons have been passed over for those of the later 
and inferior engravers of the mid-Victorian age, whilst 
the comparative rarity of old mezzotints in the market, 
which can rightly claim authenticity and excellence, 
has helped to produce indifference. A national collec- 
tion, therefore, having the character and variety which 
the museum trustees promise, will be looked forward to 
with eagerness, and Mr. Colvin’s first instalment should 
be heartily appreciated. 


Tue case of Michael Gotz, the Russian Socialist, 
who was arrested in Naples at the instance of the 
Russian police on a grotesque charge of complicity in 
the murder of the late Russian Minister of the Interior, 
has afforded an occasion for a graceful display of 
international sympathy. A memorial, congratulating 
those Italians whose energy prevented the ac- 
complishment of a judicial crime, has _ been 
signed by Mr. Herbert Spencer, Mr. George Meredith, 
the Master of Balliol, Dr. Clifford, the Countess of 
Carlisle, Dr. Spence Watson, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, and 
sixteen influential Members of Parliament, men of 
letters, and prominent Liberals. The real crime of 
Michael Gotz was that he had assisted in the propa- 
gandist work of the Free Russian Press, and the 
object of the police in preferring this accusa- 


tion against him was to deprive the newspaper he 
supported of the funds which he had generously con- 
tributed. A brave man has been saved from the mines, 
and the right of asylum for political exiles in free 
countries has been vindicated. Such an international 
demonstration as this is a real barrier against the 
persecution with which Russia follows her best citizens 
abroad. It should encourage the work of liberation in 
Russia, and develop that sympathy which is one of the 
strongest ties between free peoples. 


Sicns of uneasiness are beginning to display them- 
selves among the reactionary groups in Germany with 
reference to the coming elections. How far the con- 
centration of the progressive elements justifies this 
apprehension is, unfortunately, not quite clear. Certain 
it is that the disposition to sink differences in order to 
prevent the return of another Conservative majority to 
the Reichstag is more manifest than has been the case 
for many years; but a general co-operation all along 
the line is hindered by local organisations, more especi- 
ally in Saxony, where the fear of Socialism still domi- 
nates the Liberal party. On the other hand, the 
reactionary parties are far from having succeeded 
in their endeavours to compose their sectional 
quarrels. The clerical politicians are already taking 
the field on behalf of the Centre candidates, and the 
protest of the Kolnische Zeitung against the degrada- 
tion of the cassock by ecclesiastical interference in the 
rough-and-tumble work of the campaign is evidently 
destined to fail on deaf-ears. So energetically are the 
clergy throwing themselves into the fierce delights of 
electioneering that thus early in the struggle the 
invalidation of certain elections is confidently predicted. 
One of the first duties of the new Reichstag, in fact, 
will be to deal firmly with the growing practice on the 
part of the less scrupulous clergy of influencing rural 
polls through terrorism exercised secretly at the con- 
fessional stool or openly from the pulpit. 

Memeers of the Ministerial majority, our French 
correspondent writes, as well as their political adver- 
saries, believed sincerely a few days ago, when they 
left Paris at the beginning of their Easter holidays, 
that M. Combes’s authority was never so strong asin 
the present day. The financial difficulties had been 
more or less settled; the permits asked by the various 
groups of religious orders denied by a daily increasing 
majority; the Association Act completed by laws 
organising penal sanctions and judicial proceedings, 
giving Prefects the right of compelling municipal 
councils to build State schools. The lustre of those 
parliamentary victories was enhanced by diplomatic 
successes, by the international demonstration in the 
Algerian seas and the news of Royal visits. The autho- 
rity drawn out of these late successes has received a 
great check from two events: the accusation of bribery 
launched against M. Combes’s son, and chiefly by the 
indignation created in Algeria by M. Revoil’s dismissal. 
Through all the African towns M. Loubet has been 
greeted with cries of ‘‘ Vive Revoil!” The presi- 
dents of all the political assemblies and all the com- 
mercial associations have expressed, in their speeches 
to the President of the Republic, their disapprobation 
of M.Combes’s blunder. It is said that all the Algerian 
general and municipal councils will resign. M. Combes’s 
unpopularity in African France is so strong that 
M. Loubet did not fear, at Oran, to censure indirectly, 
but publicly, his Ministry, and expressed in two 
speeches his disapproval of a State monopoly upon 
railways and of all banishment acts. If M. Combes’s 
son’s accuser is not condemned by the jury; if 
M. Loubet does not retract his two censures; if 
M. Combes does not choose, as successor to M. Revoil, 
M. Jonnart, who has been a very able and popular 
Governor, the Cabinet will be on the eve of defeat. 
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A BUDGET OF REPENTANCE. 


CCORDING to modern Christian precept—we say 
nothing of example—the desire to make a foot- 
stool of your enemies is, generally speaking, more 
natural than laudable. But there are special occasions 
—as when your enemies unexpectedly make |foot- 
stools of themselves and ask you to place your 
feet upon their prostrate bodies —on which even 
the saints may exult. When Sir Robert Peel 
led the same Tory Party which had been returned 
to maintain protection through the valley of humilia- 
tion into the unpromised and unknown land of free 
trade and plenty, the Manchester school was entitled to 
rejoice. Courage, self-sacrifice, and devotion in the 
cause of truth and good government had reaped their 
reward. A principle was then established which 
drove out from this realm the gaunt spectre 
of famine and established a commercial prosperity the 
like of which the world had never before seen. 
Nothing remained to be done in this province except 
to make the sale of land as free as the sale of 
commodities. But half a century passed, and the 
people of England seemed almost to have for- 
gotten that great struggle and its fruits. Old men, 
indeed, remembered ‘‘the good old days” when the 
commonest death in winter was from want of food 
and fuel and clothing ; but a new _ generation 
had grown up. Then came a great war, which 
emptied the Exchequer. More revenue was re- 
quired. A Tory Government was in office. A cry 
was raised that the basis of taxation must be broadened. 
It was skilfully engineered. Three-quarters of the 
managers and editors who control the daily and weekly 
and monthly organs of opinion proclaimed the old 
heresy that the best system of taxation is one that 
falls lightly upon an infinite number of points. 
Mr. Chamberlain, nimble, unscrupulous, and 
sanguine, thought to use this agitation for the 
advancement of a colonial Zollverein. All the old 
protectionist gang joined forces with the new Imperial- 
ism. Mr. Chaplin and Mr. Seddon, Sir Howard Vin- 
cent, Sir Robert Giffen, Mr. Ernest Williams—in short, 
everyone who had an axe to grind, or a coat to turn, ora 
quack remedy to advertise—cried, “Out upon free trade !” 
Some said it had always been a mistake. Others said 
it required qualification. Others again, the pundits and 
professors of the new economy, observed that free trade 
was a phase in the national development which the 
nation had outgrown. Last year the supreme moment 
had arrived. The duty upon sugar was followed by a 
duty upon corn. 

From that time Liberal opposition to war and expen- 
diture began to strengthen. Men who had swallowed 
one iniquity after another could not digest this attack 
upon what they had regarded as an irreversible principle 
of our fiscal policy. A by-election at Bury showed 
the waverers that the tax was not popular in a working- 
class constituency. But the tax was very small; it 
only increased the cost of flour by 2 or 3 per cent. 
In many places the price of bread remained the same— 
with a slight deterioration in quality. The tax was 
carried by an enormous majority, and was approved by 
what is called Press opinion ; and in a short time it 
seemed to be forgotten in the ferment of the education 
controversy. Our readers will remember that in his 
forecast of the Budget Lord Welby strongly urged that 


the remission of the corn duty was the first purpose to 
which Mr. Ritchie’s surplus should be applied ; but we 
doubt whether there was a single person, except those 
to whom the secret had been confided, who anticipated 
that the corn duty—proposed last year by Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach as a permanent tax and 
defended by the Government and its supporters 
as an equitable contribution by some persons unknown 
(probably foreigners) which would not affect prices in 
the slightest degree, or cause any injury whatever to 
any of the inhabitants of the United Kingdom—would 
be swept away twelve months later, the first and only 
relief to consumers, as a tax upon the food of the 
people. Think of all the minutiz of the tax, the careful 
differentiation against flour, which has served to pour 
thousands upon thousands of pounds into the favoured 
pockets of English millers, think of all the farinaceous 
foods and other subsidiary articles which were in- 
cluded to bolster up the hateful impost, think of 
all the elaborate arrangements which were made 
at such expense for the collection of the duty*— 
let any man think of all these things, and of all 
the breath and ink that have been expended in de- 
fending the tax, and he will, perhaps, understand why 
we regard this tremendous confession of error as the 
most triumphant vindication of free-trade policy since 
the repeal of the corn laws in 1846. ‘*We have been 
made fools of,” cried poor Mr. Chaplin. That is naked, 
unassailable truth. The Cabinet has made itself the 
footstool of the despised Manchester school. Such a 
humiliation of men, such a triumph of principles, have 
rarely been seen in our political history. If a worm 
could turn, or a Tory member revolt, they would turn 
and revolt at this. 

But the abolition of the corn tax only costs the 
Exchequer two millions a year, and Mr. Ritchie pre- 
tends to see his way to a surplus of ten and a half 
millions—a result which is obtained, so far as we can 
see, by looking at the probable revenue through the 
small end of a microscope, and at the probable 
expenditure through the large end. But even 
this process (which assumes that Mr. Chamber: 
lain’s promised gift of five millions will be raised 
by loan!) did not supply quite as much as was 
wanted in order to give a pleasant surprise to the 
income-tax payer. So Mr. Ritchie, with much fine talk 
about ‘‘ strengthening” the Sinking Fund, reduced it 
by £500,000, and so got 8} millions with which to 
lower the income-tax to 11d. The disproportion between 
the relief afforded to the poor and the relief afforded to 
the rich is glaring, especially when it is remembered, 
as was pointed out and admitted in the course of 
the debate, that a man who earns jos. a week pays on 
an average a much larger proportion of his income to 
the Exchequer than a man who draws £300 a week, 
Four-fifths of the total remission, as Sir William Har- 
court showed in his brilliant and impressive speech, 
will not be felt in the homes of the working classes. 
Our own view is that the expenditure on the army 
should have been so cut down (without raising the Naval 





* On the day before the Budget Mr. Lough asked how many 
persons had been added to the Customs staff since the intro- 
duction of taxes on sugar and corn, and in what expense these 
additions had involved the taxpayer. Mr. Arthur Elliot, the 
new Secretary to the Treasury, said he was unable to state the 
effect of each tax separately, but admitted that the three new 
duties together have involved an addition of no less than 444 
persons to the Customs Department and an additional expen- 
diture of £57,600 per annum. 
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Estimates) that the income-tax might have been re- 
duced by fivepence, the tea duty halved, the coal as 
well as the corn duty abolished, and a large addition 
made to the sinking fund for the reduction of the 
national debt with a view to improving the national 
credit and raising the price of Consols. 

Let us, in conclusion, examine this last mattera 
little more closely. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer tried to make 
light of the fall in the price of Consols. The Conser- 
vative Government has knocked the price down 20 per 
cent., and tells those who are being punished not to be 
alarmed. Our banks are suffering through the depre- 
ciation of their reserves ; traders are suffering because 
money is dear and they can no longer get accommo- 
dation. Every public corporation which requires 
capital to spend on public improvements is hard 
hit. It is impossible to say whether the fall in 
Consols or the rise in taxation has been doing most 
harm. But, with the exception of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the President of the Board of Trade, 
we should imagine that every one acquainted with 
British industry and commerce will admit that the fol- 
lowing table, prepared by Sir Edgar Vincent, represents 
a very serious financial indictment of the policy of 
African Imperialism as practised and expounded by Mr. 
Chamberlain and the Cecils : 








Average of | Price Percentage 
Name of Stock Mean Prices.) March 30, of Fall or 
1895-98. | 1903 Rise. 
BRITISH CONSOLS............. 1093 903 — 2171 
Le. eee i 101 99 — 1°98 
GERMAN 396) ccccesseeees én 96; 92 — 48 
ITALIAN 596... ccccceessese alte 88, 102 + 157 
AUSTRIAN 4 %  o.scscececes ? 102; 101 —- 17 
ES aaa ee 103 102 — ‘98 
EGYPTIAN 49% ....-.secssesss bead 105 1073 + 25 


If Spanish had been included another startling img 
provement would have been shown in the position and 
credit of a nation whose Government has abandoned 
“the regeneration of the Equator” and the search for 
a black empire. 





THE INCAPABLES. 


\ E are assured by the inspired eulogists of re- 

action and pretence that the Government has 
before it a magnificent prospect of triumphs. Strong 
in the support of a loyal and united party, overflowing 
with energy and zeal for the public welfare, proud in 
the possession of brilliant genius wielded by matchless 
minds, this Government is, it appears, about to stamp 
itself on the age, and, as a minor incident, to con- 
firm the Conservative Party in the tenure of 
power and the distribution of patronage. Parlia- 
ment has just resumed its sittings in order to 
register obediently the incomparable decrees of a 
Balfour, to place a Brodrick on an even loftier pinnacle 
of efficient military glory, to listen meekly to the deli- 
cate rhetoric of a Wyndham, to applaud the financial 
humour of a Ritchie dealing at his ease with imaginary 
millions, and to look on in perfect complacency while 
an Anson fresh from the cloistered recesses of All 
Souls’ immolates the London School Board on the 
altar of the Church. While these momentous and pre- 
destined events are in progress the Liberal Party is to 
look on, not, to be sure, abstaining from all criticism, 


but confining its comments within those narrow 
limits which have been marked out by _ the 
splendour of the Government and the excellence 
of its designs. Anything beyond a deprecatory 
suggestion of possible amendment, any criticism, 
in short, which by implication casts a doubt on the 
divine origin of the Ministry, is to be resented as 
factious. The people of this country will not tolerate 
faction. Obviously, therefore, unless Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman moderates his disapproval, and 
unless both Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd-George keep a 
humble demeanour, the country will not tolerate them. 
So runs the burden of the song of the Ze/egraph and 
the Standard and the other incense-wafters, and of 
course they ought to know. They have been saying 
the thing so often now, and with such growing fervour, 
that at last they have come to believe it themselves. 
Outside the walls of Bedlam nobody else believes 
itfora moment. The plain fact is that within the 
memory of living men there has never been a Govern- 
ment so distrusted and detested, even by those who 
are said to be its supporters, as the present one. That 
Liberals should oppose this priggish array of in- 
competent bunglers is natural and necessary. What is 
unusual, though it is not surprising, is that ordinary 
‘* Unionists” throughout the country have begun to 
find out their leaders, and are withdrawing from the 
party. Those faithful devotees who resent denuncia- 
tion when it comes from the Liberal side may, perhaps, 
be disposed to listen to Earl Temple, who has 
just announced his secession from the party in 
a letter addressed to the secretary of the Weston 
Conservative Association near Bath. His _indict- 
ment of the Ministry is comprehensive. He is evi- 
dently not prepared to acknowledge that the men who 
muddled into and through the war are entitled to 
national confidence on that account. He declares that 
Mr. Brodrick’s Army Corps Scheme is futile, and that 
the determination of the Government to force it through 
would alone suffice to make him withdraw his support 
‘* from an Administration so lost to a true appreciation 
of national concern.” Further, he denounces “the 
huge growth of national expenditure and debt, out of 
all proportion to the revenue, the result of reckless 
and extravagant management and the want of a 
controlling hand.” And so, with a last contemptuous 
allusion to the foreign policy of the Heaven-sent 
ones, he declares that he cannot further the 
candidature of any gentleman who supports an 
Administration the continuance of which in office he 
(Lord Temple) believes to be fraught with the greatest 
danger to the State. And having said this he 
resigns the presidency of the Weston Conservative 
Association. The criticism is vigorous and tren- 
chant, but it is not for us to say it is unmerited. 
The remarkable thing about it is that it should be made 
by a Conservative, who speaks, we may be sure, on 
behalf of thousands of those who till recently were 
thick-and-thin supporters of the Government. Every- 
where discontent is seething. The gentlemen who 
compose the new Fourth Party in the House of Com- 
mons are no fools, whatever else their former friends 
may suppose them to be. They have been in con- 
tact with their constituents; they know what is 
being said and thought by the usually inarticulate mass 
of Conservative voters, and they have begun their 
campaign against the Government because they knew 
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that such a movement would be popular with those 
whom they represent, and in the hope, no doubt, that 
they themselves might escape unhurt from the impending 
catastrophe. That the Government is doomed admits, 
indeed, of no question. The only matters for conjecture 
are how long Ministers can drag on and how the 
crash will be brought about. At present they are like 
drunken men staggering homeward after a revel. They 
collide with one another only to be torn apart by 
mysterious and sudden influences. Theyclutch aimlessly 
and fatuously at a lamp-post or a passing skirt to 
sustain their steps. They escape vans and cabs by a 
series of miracles, and finally, while they are still 
hiccupping out their songs of war and wine, they fall 
prone in the gutter over an obstacle provided by their 
own imaginations. So it will probably be with the 
incapables who now rule us. 

It is for the Liberal Opposition to take advantage 
of the present condition of affairs. Their numbers in the 
House of Commons are small, but they know by 
indubitable signs that they have at their backs the 
majority of the electorate, and their action should be 
all the more vigorous for the knowledge. The situa- 
tion was never more favourable for persistent and 
united effort. They have a leader in Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman whom they may well be 
proud to follow, and they have opponents whom 
it would be a disgrace to leave unscathed. There is 
no room now for little cliques and associations designed 
only to promote the personal interest of some tented 
Achilles and to sow disunion in the ranks of the 
fighting host. Amongst the great mass of sturdy 
Liberals in the constituencies these personal questions 
have never had any effect. Their result, however, has 
been to hamper action in the House of Commons, and 
to render criticism less vigorous than it ought to be. 
Now, at last, the country has in a series of unmis- 
takable by-elections given the Opposition its mandate, 
and all hesitation, we may be sure, will come 
to an end. The country is heartily sick of 
Mr. Balfour and his colleagues. It detests their 
foreign policy, with its constant truckling to the German 
Emperor. It is tired to death of Mr. Brodrick and 
his nebulous schemes. It resents the Government’s 
insane interference with the work of education and its 
feeble concessions to a covetous Church. Finally, it is 
appalled by the monstrous growth of national expendi- 
ture and the steady decline of the national credit. Not 
even the fanciful triumphs of Mr. Chamberlain’s much- 
vaunted journey can reconcile electors to the financial 
results of a war which has brought nothing but 
disaster and misery in its train. And beyond this base- 
less fabric what has the Government to show ? 





THE MACEDONIAN CRISIS. 


HE Macedonian crisis has reached the phase 
when weall begin to discern under the lowering 

and ripening aspect of its constant factors that possi- 
bility of something exciting and disastrous which is 
generally called the inevitable. The Albanians always 
oppose better government—with rifles in their hands. 
The Bulgarians always demand it—with rifles in the 
hay-loft. The Turks always pile their arms around the 


ensign of the sta/us guo. These are habitual attitudes, 
characteristic poses, and nothing has happened to 
change them. It is only that some obscure agency has 
turned up the footlights, and suddenly we have realised 
that these normal postures are intensely dramatic. 

In point of fact the situation that seemed so 
obscure and so complex begins to acquire a menacing 
simplicity. The Albanians are evidently reckless and 
resolute. They have imprisoned the mission which 
was sent out from Constantinople to pacify them. 
They have emphasised their protest against foreign 
reforms and consular espionage by shooting two 
newly-appointed judges, a Jew and an Armenian. 
So far as they have a programme it seems to be 
autonomy, as that word is understood in Albania. By 
autonomy an Albanian does not mean some elaborate 
constitutional scheme. He means a rather completer 
measure of the license in which he has always rioted. It 
is the autonomy which the Cyclops enjoyed when he gave 
laws in his own cave, caring neither for gods nor for 
men. He would define it, if we could question him, in 
negative terms. He means that he will have no Governor 
from Constantinople, no Consuls to report his feuds and 
his raids, no alien gendarmes or non-Moslem magistrates 
to interfere with his traditional ascendency. This has 
always been the Albanian ideal, and no political aspira- 
tion has ever come so near realisation. There are 
merits in a simple programme. There is no particular 
reason why the Turks should oppose it. The empire is 
staffed with Albanians, and if the Grand Vizier himself 
may be a clansman, then why not the Governor of 
Scutari? There is nothing alien or disruptive or 
expansive in the Albanian ideal. These hardy and 
primitive tribes have no civilisation to propagate. Nor 
do they dream like Servians, Bulgarians, and Greeks 
of a past when their empire inherited from Constantine 
and rivalled Byzantium. They ask only to be lords of 
misrule under the shadow of their own Alps. There 
are only the Servians to protest, and the Servians do 
not count. If the Albanians demand liberty to cut each 
others’ throats why should Yildiz object? There will 
always be a remnant left from these feuds, ready to 
volunteer when Islam needs an army. 

For what, then, is a formidable army assembling 
at the little town of Ferizovitch, on the Uskub-Mitro- 
vitza railway? To be sure, the place is within easy 
striking distance of the most turbulent Albanian towns 
—Ipek, Diakova and Pritzrend. It is also within easy 
reach of the Servian and Bulgarian frontiers. It would 
not need 50,000 men to occupy these towns. It would 
need far more than 50,000 to crush the Albanians 
in their mountains. And what, again, is the 
meaning of the other concentration of troops 
round Djumaia? Djumaia, no doubt, is the 
centre of the district in which the revolutionary 
committee is strongest. It is also two hours’ journey 
from the Bulgarian frontier. Now, if there should be a 
rising in Macedonia it will not be so much an occasion 
for a regular campaign as for guerilla warfare and 
active police work all over the province. One would 
not fight it by concentrating an army, but by drawing 
cordons, holding roads, and distributing strong garri- 
sons in every important village. On the whole, it is 
not surprising that local opinion should begin to sus- 
pect that these armies have been collected for work 
across the frontier, and even in the semi-official com- 
munications, which ape the language of diplomacy, we 
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are told that Turkey has been given a free hand to deal 
ith the insurgents, and in this general permission the 
possibility of operations within Bulgaria itself is ‘‘ not 
excluded.’ The risk of war lies in this, that like all 
unintellectual peoples the Turks find the business of 
fighting very much easier and more congenial than the 
work of governing. They are quite aware that 
Macedonia is in a muddle, and their natural tendency is 
to do at once the only thing they can do well, and 
that is to fight. That something must be done they 
have realised, but reform is difficult. Their inveterate 
habit of thought is to refer all domestic evils to foreign 
interference, and the remedy is, naturally, war. Now 
Russia, now Greece, now Bulgaria, is the enemy, and 
in this instance their readiness to fight is increased by 
the quite undeserved contempt with which they regard 
the Bulgarians and their military resources. At the 
same time, they lack the intelligence to follow the 
calculations which probably make Bulgaria as a whole 
—apart, that is to say, from its immense population of 
Macedonian refugees—sincerely anxious for peace. 

The really novel feature of a situation which seems 
fraught with possibilities so alarming is that no 
European concert has yet been formed to deal with it. 
The reforms which Russia and Austria have proposed 
are quite useless, if only because the insurgent element 
in Macedonia does not care even to give them a trial. 
It is futile to impose them if at the same time they are 
accompanied by a general permission to resort to 
drastic measures of repression. While Macedonia 
is an armed camp there can be no civil re- 
organisation, and if the Turks should succeed in 
crushing the Bulgarian movement then there no longer 
exists a spur which might drive her to reform. Mr. 
Balfour has declared, as though it were somewhat of 
an axiom, that the task of enforcing reforms should be 
left to the two Powers most interested in the situation, 
The phrase has been repeated without scrutiny until it 
threatens to obscure our whole view of the situation. The 
fact that Russia and Austria have interests in the Bal- 
kans mhakes them the worst rather than the best sponsors 
of reform. Their interests are almost wholly political. 
A commercial Power would feel some direct concern in 
the prosperity of Macedonia. It would regard its 
various races as possible customers, and on the whole 
one does not like to see one’s customers massacred or 
even robbed. But the interest of Russia and Austria is 
rather in the soil than in the people. To them Macedonia 
is a possible field for expansion. It is not to their advan- 
tage to procure for it effective autonomy. They would 
be greatly relieved if Bulgaria, which has sometimes 
dared to behave as though she had a soul of her own, 
were to be crushed and brought to heel. A Mace- 
donia which is for ever in a state of insurrection, and 
for ever the centre of intrigue, is a menace to their 
diplomacy. A Macedonia planed flat by the Turkish 
battalions would no longer trouble them. Nationalism 
is not to their liking. It is a more formidable barrier 
to their expansion than the decaying forces of Turkey 
herself. A disinterested Power could afford to think a 
little of the fate of these wretched populations, before 
whom the only alternative to massacre and revolution 
is stagnation and misrule. It would realise that the 
peace which depends on the maintenance of the 
status guo is a mechanical and a destructive peace, 
which dooms the surrounding Balkan States to un- 
natural suspicions, to excessive armaments, and a 


vast expenditure which cripples their develop- 
ment. It would see that the final catastrophe 
was inevitable, and it would choose to impose a 
drastic solution rather at the moment when the need 
of these subject peoples was the direst than at that in 
which some neighbouring empire felt itself ready to 
draw a profit from the confusion. We have no interest 
in the Balkans save peace and humanity. In the name 
of both it is time to forward such a solution as that 
which proved the salvation of Crete. The Turk is 
incapable of reforming himself or of governing 


Macedonia. The only hope for these miserable 
provinces lies in autonomy under a _ European 


Governor. If France and England were agreed, this 
would be by no means a chimerical programme. 





OUR FOOD SUPPLY IN TIME OF WAR. 
OME amiable folk, who are unfortunately as in- 
capable of headwork as they are competent in 
the arts of exciting and inflaming the public mind, 
have at last scored a partial success, for they have 
induced the Government to appoint a Royal Commis- 
sion to examine into the food supplies of the United 
Kingdom ; and in order to enhance the solemnity of 
the investigation the Prince of Wales is to be one of 
the members. How Lord Balfour of Burleigh will be 
able to lead his extraordinary company of admirals and 
protectionists in the same direction as sound politicians 
like Mr. Edmund Robertson to any rational conclusion 
we cannot imagine ; but the selection of such a chair- 
man—almost the only member of the Cabinet who has 
any real insight into economic problems—seems to 
show that Mr. Balfour is willing that this particular 
panic should receive its quietus. 

It is a good rule of policy that you should not make 
expensive preparations to ward off impossible dangers. 
But as there are evidently multitudes of persons at large 
who expect to see this nation starved to death in case 
of war (instead of merely losing vast accumulations of 
wealth and a great part of its trade), we will assume 
that the defeat of our navy, which they apprehend, has 
been brought about. For this purpose our hypothesis 
shall be that the British Navy is beaten off the sea by 
the navies of France and Russia, and that ships con- 
veying provisions must find their way into British ports 
entirely unaided by our navy. 

These gruesome conditions having been established, 
it is reasonable to assume further that the price of corn 
in England will be doubled or trebled. The English 
market, therefore, is worth double or treble as much to 
merchants all the world over who have any corn to sell 
as any other market. It therefore becomes the object 
of every person who has corn to sell in every part of 
the world, except France and Russia (and very likely 
Russian corn would also find its way to England), to 
export it to Great Britain. These corn ships, flying, of 
course, neutral flags, could not be seized en route, 
because corn is not contraband of war. Therefore, it 
would seem to follow that the price of corn in England 
would very soon relapse to its price in other parts of the 
world. But the panic-monger replies: Why should not 
France and Russia defy the rules of international law 
and seize or sink the corn ships? The answer is that 
if they did they would inevitably provoke the hostility 
of the United States, and probably of all civilised 
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nations ; for it is to the interest of the whole 
world that trade should not be dislocated in time of 
war. If the trade between the United States and 
Great Britain were effectively interrupted it would mean 
financial ruin to the United States; for they export to 
us every year (to take only a few of the leading articles 
from the figures for 1901) 13 million cwt. of cotton, 
40,000 tons of copper, 32 million slates, many hundred 
thousands of loads of timber, 40 million cwt. of wheat, 
25 million cwt. of maize, 1g million cwt. of wheat- 
meal and flour, 9 million cwt. of bacon and beef. 

Our American cousins are perfectly alert about their 
interest in the matter. A correspondent of the Daily 
Chronicle sent the other day an extract from a letter 
written by his son, a farmer in Kansas, which exactly 
illustrates this very point : 


“I see there has been more discussion of England’s food 
supply in wartime. It makes me think of what happened 
during the South African war. The English Government 
bought no end of horses and mules in Kansas and Missouri, 
chiefly through Guyton and Harrington, who herde:i the 
stock up at a little town in Missouri called Leythrop. Their 
operations helped the town wonderfully. They had to buy 
land, build houses, and buy feed without end. Well, Mis- 
souri is largely Democratic, and the Democratic Congress- 
men felt in duty bound to protest against the English being 
allowed to buy war material here—all except the Congress- 
man from the district in which Leythrop stands. The Ley- 
throp people liked the English money, and wanted all they 
could get of it; and so it would bein war time again. The 
bulk of our exports is agricultural, and England takes 
most of it at that; and I think if England goes into a war 
that the United States will declare that she must be fed so 
long as she can foot the bill. To cut off our export would be 
ruinous to us Western farmers, and I don’t think we are 
going to stand it to please Germany, Russia, and France all 
together ; that is, of course, if we can help it—and likely we 
shall be able to help it.” 


We need not labour the point, which is already familiar 
to our readers, but those who desire further arguments 
may be referred to an admirable leaflet just issued by 
the Cobden Club under the title ‘‘ Food and Folly.” 
Mr. Harold Cox there very properly points out to our 
Jingos ‘‘ that our position in time of war would be 
greatly weakened if our food were drawn from our 
colonies instead of from foreign countries.” For, of 
course, the colonies are not neutrals, and they have no 
navy of their own to protect their exportations to the 
mother country. 

Far from being a source of weakness, it is really an 
immense source of strength and security to us if 75 
per cent. of our food supplies are purchased from 
foreign countries. In case of war the whole world of 
neutrals would be interested in the strictest main- 
tenance of internationallaw. If, however, after assum- 
ing this series of extreme improbabilities, we go the 
length of allowing that, after the destruction of our 
navy, the enemy ventured to destroy and capture ves- 
sels carrying food to Great Britain, the result would be 
greatly to increase the price of corn, possibly to some- 
thing like the figures at which it stood during the 
Napoleonic wars. But, even so, supplies would come 
pouring in. The rates of insurance would be increased, 
but, of course, an effective blockade of the English and 
Scotch coasts is absolutely unthinkable. Probably, in 
nine cases out of ten, a fast steamship laden with corn 
would get through without difficulty. 

It is interesting to observe the haziness of the view 
which the ‘‘ marine insurance correspondent” of the 
Times takes of the Commission. He evidently thinks 
that this country imports all its raw materials and 
exports nothing but manufactured goods. But he does 
make one excellent point against Mr, Balfour. A 


month ago Mr. Balfour referred complacently to the 
fact that the average war premiums in the great war 
against France were only about 5 per cent. It is an 
airy and empty philosophy that dismisses a charge of 
5 per cent. on our shipping trade as a negligible trifle. 
‘*“A 5 per cent. charge,” observes our ‘‘ marine 
insurance” friend, ‘‘is not a thing to be regarded 
lightly,” nor is it very pleasant to contemplate 
the wholesale adoption of neutral flags by British ships. 
But these are the inevitable consequences of a great 
naval war, and the moral to be drawn is plain. Avoid 
war. You may ruin yourselves by preparations. You 
may add battleship to battleship and army corps to 
army corps. You may borrow, borrow, borrow, till 
Consols go down from go to 80 and from 80to 70. But 
when all is done you will rather have increased than 
diminished the danger and the suffering of a great war. 
The best and the only cheap insurance against war is 
a peaceful policy, and that is only to be attained, as Mr, 
Morley is ‘never tired of preaching, by a change of 
temper and of spirit in the people, a change that will be 
reflected, let us hope, ere long in a change of Govern- 
ment. 





GLADSTONE IN THE ABBEY. 


“7 < WO days ago I went to Westminster Abbey to look at 

Mr. Brock’s monument of Mr. Gladstone, the 
highest and last tribute to him which Parliament could 
award. ‘The statue is, in my humble view, a striking work of 
art, an excellent likeness, eminently characteristic of one of 
many of his aspects, that of a calm and meditative attitude, 
as I have so often seen the great master, wanting only in that 
reserve of passion in his lustrous eyes which no sculptor 
could give in the cold marble, but perfect in its dignity of 
pose. The statue stands between those of Sir Robert Peel 
and Lord Beaconsfield, nearer to the former, as is appre- 
priate to one who shared, with him, the beneficent financial 
and commercial policy which prevailed in England for nearly 
fifty years. 

Apart from this, and from a purely artistic point of 
view, the close proximity of the two statues is by no means 
happy. Peel is depicted with bare arms and legs, in a Roman 
toga and with sandals. He bends slightly forward and re- 
ceives with both hands a laurel wreath, evidently just 
handed to him by an admiring people. The statue is gene- 
rally recognised as a masterpiece of Gibson, the only 
work of that sculptor in the Abbey. One cannot, however, 
appreciate this method of presenting the great statesman. 
Peel’s family, I believe, objected; but Gibson refused to 
treat the statue in any other way. The proximity of Glad- 
stone so differently represented in the robes of a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer makes too great a contrast. 

One column further to the north of the transept is the 
statue of Beaconsfield, by Sir Edgar Boehm, one of the 
least satisfactory in the Abbey—not to compare for a 
moment with the statue of the same statesman in Parlia- 
ment-square by Signor Raggi, which is of great dignity and 
a much better likeness, and which has something of that 
air of mystery which was so characteristic of him. The 
statue in the Abbey is distinctly vulgar and pretentious. It 
represents the statesman in a Court dress and in the robes 
of a peer. In the same line on the east side of the transept 
are 'the statues of Sir John Malcolm and of the three 
Cannings—a most remarkable group. That of Lord Strat- 
ford de Redcliffe on the left is also by Boehm—a production 
far more worthy of the artist. It is a striking likeness of the 
great Elchee. In the centre of the group is Lord Canning, by 
Foley, also the only work by the talented Irish sculptor in 
the Abbey, and one of the very few of his works in London. 
It is far the best monument of the kind in the building—in 
every respect most admirable. It is the only one where, as 
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it seems to me, the arms and hands are treated with absolute 
success and yet with perfect simplicity. The addition of 
the Gladstone statue to this long row gives to this part of 
the Abbey too much the appearance of a sculpture 
gallery. 
I have seen it stated in the papers that the site for 
the Gladstone monument was designated by the late Dean 
Stanley, and that it is the only one remaining in the Abbey 
where it could be placed. This was certainly not the case, 
as { know well from my own experience. In 1881, shortly 
after Parliament had voted a monument to Lord Beacons- 
field, Dean Stanley asked me, as representative of the 
Government at the Office of Works, to meet him at 
the Abbey for the purpose of deciding on the site for 
it. He told me that it had always been recognised that 
when Parliament had voted a monument in the Abbey the 
site for it should be approved by the Government. We 
met at the Abbey the late Sir Robert Morier, who, as trea- 
surer of the fund raised for the erection of the monument to 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, had come there on a similar 
errand, to learn from the Dean where it would be placed. 
There was no difficulty as to this. The Dean at once ap- 
preciated the historical interest of grouping the three Can- 
nings together, and so decided. 

It was more difficult to determine on the site for the 
Beaconsfield monument. The Dean said that he considered 
there were only two places remaining available for it in the 
whole Abbey—the one on the west side of the same transept, 
immediately opposite to Sir Robert Peel; the other, that 
where it now is. The Dean proposed the former. I ven- 
tured to object. I did not think that Beaconsfield should 
be placed opposite to Peel and on the same level, as it 
were, with him. I thought that this site should be re- 
served for the monument of the only then living statesman 
who could properly be compared with Peel—namely, Mr. 
Gladstone. After some yliscussion the Dean admitted my 
contention, and it was decided to place the Beaconsfield 
monument where it now is, and to reserve the other remain- 
ing site for the time when Parliament should vote a monu- 
ment to the then living Premier. Dean Bradley, who suc- 
ceeded Stanley a few weeks after the interview I ‘refer to, 
told me more than once that he fully concurred in the 
decision, and intended to reserve the site on the west side 
of the transept for Mr. Gladstone’s monument. Mr. Brock 
has also informed me that, when the commission was given 
him for the statue, he was informed that it would be placed 
there, and that he specially designed it for that site. It is, 
I think, unfortunate in the interest of the Abbey that a 
change has been made. ; 

It may be of interest to recall the fact ‘hat when 
in 1882 Sir Edgar Boehm completed the statue of 
Beaconsfield, Dean Bradley wrote to me to ask what should 
be the inscription on its pedestal. I consulted Lord Salis- 
bury and Sir Stafford Northcote, then leaders in the two 
Houses of Parliament of the Tory Party, but did not find 
them willing to assume the responsibility of writing the 
epitaph of their late chief. Sir Stafford Northcote even- 
tually suggested that I should try my hand on it, and should 
submit an inscription for the approval of Lord 
Salisbury and himself. I accordingly went to the 
Abbey to look at the inscriptions on monuments 
voted by Parliament and others. I found that they 
varied in length inversely as the eminence of their 
subjects. The inscriptions to persons little known to fame 
are, as a rule, long and laboured ; those to men of great 
eminence are short and concise. That on Sir Robert 
Peel’s monument is simply his name, with the date of his 
birth and death. A longer inscription appears to have 
been intended, but was never framed, and the name was 
only added sixteen years after the death of the statesman. 
That on Lord Palmerston’s monument is rather longer. It 
notes the fact that it was erected by authority of 
Parliament “in testimony,” if I recollect rightly, “ of 
the public admiration and attachment in which he 
was held.” That of Chatham is much to the same effect, 
and excellent in every way. It seemed to me 
that the Beaconsfield inscription should state the 


fact that the monument was erected by Parliament, and ~ 


that otherwise the shorter the better. 1 decided to recon- 
mend that which is now engraved on the pedestal: 
“Erected by Parliament to Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of 
Beaconsfield, Twice Prime Minister.” I had recollected 
some speech of Lord Beaconsfield, in Buckinghamshire, in 
which he spoke with pride of having been twice Prime 
Minister. Coming out of the Abbey I met a well-known 
Peer who had long been an ornament of the House of 
Commons, and who still enjoys perennial youth. He had 
remained unchanged from years before, when Disraeli was 
suspected and disliked by so many of the jeunesse dorée. 
He asked me what I had been doing at the Abbey. When 
I told him, and asked him what he thought of my proposal, 
he at once replied with a sarcastic smile: “ You should have 
added to the epitaph ‘once a lawyer’s clerk ’—‘ Once a 
lawyer’s clerk, twice Prime Minister.’ ” 

Going back to the House of Commons, I showed my 
proposed inscription to Sir Stafford Northcote, who quite ap- 
proved, and then to Mr. Gladstone, who also concurred, but 
he added that it was a mistake to suppose that there was 
any unique distinction on the part of Beaconsfield in 
having been twice Prime Minister. He said he had only a 
few days before been turning over in his mind the list of 
Prime Ministers since the Revolution of 1688, and he had 
noticed that, while very few of them from that time 
till the Reform Act of 1832 had been more than once Prime 
Ministers, all those subsequent to that date had, with one 
exception, been a second time in that post. He thought 
that this indicated that there was less fickleness in a de- 
mocracy than among the more aristocratic supporters of 
Ministers before 1832. One Minister, he said, had three 
times occupied that post, namely, Lord Derby; but his 
aggregate service had’ only amounted to four and a half 
years, and therefore he did not count for much. By way of 
closing the conversation, I said that I hoped he might live 
to beat Lord Derby’s record. Mr. Gladstone, who was 
then in his second Ministry at the age of seventy-three, re- 
plied in his most emphatic manner: “That is absolutely 
and totally impossible. This is positively my last Ministry. 
A man must be mad who could think I shall ever again be 
called upon to fill the post. No one should undertake the 
stupendous work and responsibility of forming a Govern- 
ment after the age of seventy-five. The task would be too 
great for anyone.” He then commented on the feeble- 
ness of Palmerston in his last Ministry. 

How little does anyone know what is in store for him! 
I need not recall the fact that my chance suggestion was 
verified, and that Mr. Gladstone lived to form two subse- 
quent Ministries, and to be the only man who has ever 
in this country been four times Prime Minister. 
Lord Salisbury has run him hard, for, though he has 
been only three times Prime Minister, his aggregate term 
of service has exceeded that of Mr. Gladstone by one year. 

I observed, on looking at the new monument in the 
Abbey, that, as yet, it is without an inscription. What will 
it be? It would be too boastful to imitate and outbid that 
on the Beaconsfield monument by the words, “ Four times 
Prime Minister.” I don’t envy the task of framing it. Per- 
haps, like that on Peel, it will be long deferred. The 
statue is depicted in the robes of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, as is also that of William Pitt, at the 
western end of the Abbey. They were the only two Prime 
Ministers who combined for any time the position of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. I recollect that when the 
Law Courts were opened in person by the late Queen, in 
1882, I was very anxious to arrange that Mr. Glad- 
stone, as Prime Minister, should take his place in the 
procession of distinguished men through the great hall. 
This proposal did not meet with the approval of Her 
Majesty, who desired that only one Minister, the Home 
Secretary, Sir William Harcourt, should be in atten- 
dance on her on the occasion. It then occurred to me 
that, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, as well as Prime 
Minister, Mr. Gladstone was a member of the High Court 
of Justice, and was bound to be present. The Queen ad- 
mitted the force of this, and Mr. Gladstone took his place 
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in the procession of judges in the robes of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. ‘These robes, which are very handsome, 
with much embroidery of gold, are worn only on very great 
occasions, or when the Chancellor of the Exchequer sits 
with the judges in the Court of Exchequer, as Mr. Gladstone 
occasionally did, for the yearly nomination of High Sheriffs. 
Being so seldom worn, the custom has been that the robes 
are handed down, on payment, from Chancellor to Chan- 
cellor. Those worn by Pitt descended in this way to 
Disraeli, who, however, refused to give them up to his suc- 
cessor in the post, in 1859, and took them away with him. 
Mr. Gladstone, who followed him, had to buy new robes. I 
presume these were the same which Sir M. Hicks Beach 
wore in the Abbey at the Coronation of the present King— 
and very well he looked in them. 

The statue stands very close to the grave in which Mr. 
Gladstone lies. At the most solemn and impressive cere- 
mony when he was Iaid there, I well recollect being im- 
pressed by the fact that above the group of members of his 
family who were ranged on the east side of the grave one 
saw the effigy of Beaconsfield. It seemed to be looking down 
from its pedestal into the grave of his life-long antagonist 
and rival. The proximity of the monuments of these two 
men is almost as striking as the inclusion in the same vault 
in the Abbey of the last two Tudor Queens, and its inscrip- 
tion, “ Regno consortes et urna hic obdormimus sorores.” 

It cannot be said of the two statesmen “ hic obdormi- 
mus,” for Beaconsfield lies, not in the Abbey, but beside 
his devoted wife at Hughenden. But it might be said of 
them, “ Regno consortes hic stamus.” ‘Their statues stand 
side by side challenging, as it seems, the verdict of posterity. 
When will it be possible to give this? And what will be the 
final judgment of men so different, who guided alternately 
through so many years the policy of their country ? 

G. S. L. 





CANCER AND ITS CURE. 


HE question of the possibility of discovering the 
origin of cancers, a cure for these diseases, or a 
means of preventing them, is one for which the whole 
world is anxiously awaiting an answer. The subject is 
full of interest to the medical man and hardly less so 
to others who are aware that organised investigations 
are being carried out. For many years past researches 
have been steadily pursued at all the great medical 
schools both in this country and abroad, but the 
general public has heard nothing of them for the reason 
that although much has been learnt which is of value 
to the surgeon, the origin of these diseases is still 
shrouded in mystery. At the present time, however, 
we are all anxiously awaiting the reports of the cancer 
investigation committee, and great hopes are enter- 
tained that seme progress will at last be made. 

The Irish Registrar-General’s report ‘on cancer in 
Ireland which has been issued as a Blue Book, is most 
encouraging ; not that it shows a lower mortality than 
in former years—unfortunately the reverse is the case 
—but it is quite certain that reports such as this which 
gives details as to the occupations, surroundings, and 
history of cancer patients are likely in the end to 
lead to the discovery of the factors which influence 
the incidence of the disease. 

This report shows that the death-rate from cancer 
in Ireland has risen steadily from 2°7 to 6°5 per 
10,000 living between 1864 and 1go1. During the 
same period of thirty-eight years, the death-rate 
from cancer in Englarid has risen from 4°3 to 8°3 
per 10,000 living, and in Scotland from 3’9 to 8'o. 
These figures show an alarmingly steady increase, 
but it is difficult to say how accurately they represent 
the progress of the disease. On the one hand cases of 
cancer are at the present day nearly always recog- 
nised either before or after death, whereas in all 
probability many were undiagnosed thirty years ago. 


On the other hand, the percentage of cures, though 
still small, is much larger than formerly, for the great 
advance in the art of surgery has made many operations 
to-day successful which were then undreamed of; and 
even in that majority of cases where cures are not 
effected, life is frequently prolonged by the surgeon’s 
aid. Probably these two factors approximately 
neutralise one another, and we may therefore take the 
statistics as not misleading. 

From the present state of our knowledge what are 
the prospects of finding a cure? It will naturally be 
said that we must first find the cause and then seek for 
a remedy, but if we look back through the history of 
medical science we find many well-known instances in 
which this order of affairs was reversed. We do not 
yet know the organisms that causes small-pox, though 
we infer its existence from the analogy of other diseases, 
but we have long known that vaccination is prophy- 
lactic. We do not know what produces the virus of 
rabies, but in 1885 Pasteur showed that after the poison 
had been inoculated the disease could be prevented 
from manifesting itself. In both these cases it is an 
artificial immunity from disease that is produced, nota 
cure in the ordinary sense of the word. But how many 
diseases can actually be cured? A very small number 
only. The _uneducated man imagines that every 
disease can be cured by a drug, if only the right drug 
be discovered ; hence the success of quack preparations. 
As a matter of fact there are but a few diseases which 
we know to be curable by the administration of 
medicines, though fortunately in a great number of 
cases we are able by the use of drugs to fortify the 
patient’s system to resist the attack, and so bring 
about recovery or lessen the effect of the disease. 

Cancer is to most people nothing more than a name 
indicating an incurable and rapidly fatal complaint ; its 
nature is quite unknown tothem. In its technical sense 
cancer is one of the two large classes of malignant 
growths, and its subdivisions are numerous, but we will 
here for the sake of simplicity use it as synonymous with 
malignant disease. It must first be understood that 
the difference between innocént and malignant growths 
is one only of degree. The former, some of which, 
such as warts and moles, are familiar to all, are purely 
local, though they may grow in some cases to a very 
large size, whereas the latter spread through the sur- 
rounding tissues, and also give rise to similar growths 
in other parts of the body. But the difference between 
them is essentially a microscopical one, and microsco- 
pical examination is the only infallible test of the nature 
of a growth, moreover, it enables the pathologist to 
form a very trustworthy estimate of the degree of malig- 
nancy in each instance. It is mainly in this depart- 
ment that medical science has progressed of late years. 
We know that a cause which apparently excites an 
innocent growth in one case seems to excite a malig- 
nant growth in another, and also that after perhaps 
many years an innocent tumour occasionally develops 
malignant characters. 

We want, therefore, to find a cause for all tumour 
formation, and to discover how it is that the cells com- 
posing the different organs of the body are induced to 
depart from their natural processes of growing to keep 
pace with tissue waste. Secondly, we want to find 
out what is the factor which determines whether a 
growth shall become a cancer or not. Many theories 
have at different times been put forward, but no one of 
them suffices to explain all cases, and it is probable 
that we shall have to look for different causes in 
different classes. 

We may briefly review some of these theories and so 
indicate the point that medical science has reached at the 
present time. First, the theory of chronic irritation. 
Both cancers and innocent tumours often arise in 
situations which have been subjected to long-continued 
irritation, but this theory is by itself insufficient to 
account for their origin, for relatively to the number of 
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cases of chronic irritation growths in connection with 
these are uncommon. For example, many cases have 
been recorded, as in the report for Ireland, in which 
the irritation of a clay pipe appeared to be the cause of 
cancer of the lip; but, on the other hand, there are 
also many similar cases in which no such history could 
be obtained. 

Secondly, the theory of parasites. Some investi- 
gators have claimed that they have found parasites in 
cancerous tumours, but their statements are open to 
grave doubt. This theory may, however, prove to be 
true for one class of growth only, but we should in that 
case expect to find more instances of spread of infection 
from one person to another than is the case. In the 
Registrar-General’s report for Ireland some cases are 
recorded in which it was thought that cancer of the lip 
had been spread from patient to patient by exchanging 
tobacco pipes. Itis a fact of some significance that 
this disease of the lip is especially prevalent in a county 
in which it is a common practice to exchange pipes. 

There are also on record many cases of houses in 
which cancer has occurred amongst successive occu- 
pants, but from the statistics available at present it is 
impossible to say if these cases are too frequent to be 
explained by mere coincidence. 

Thirdly, the theory of erroneous development. It 
is quite certain that some tumours arise from errors in 
the development of tissues from embryonic cells. 

A great many of the cases of malignant disease 
occurring in early life come under this heading. As far 
as we can see there can be no hope of preventing the 
process in these cases, nor does a cure seem to be 
within the region of possibility ; fortunately, however, 
this theory will only account for one class of tumour. 

Fourthly, there is no doubt that the resistance of 
the tissues attacked is an important factor. It is for 
this reason probably that cancer is most prevalent 
amongst those who have passed the prime of life, and 
it may also account for the fact that innocent growths 
do sometimes become malignant. In the Registrar- 
General’s report for Ireland, thirty-three cases are 
recorded which were attributed to injuries: these are 
frequently the causes assigned by the patients, and in 
common with a family history of tuberculosis which is 
often obtained from patients suffering from cancer, 
may be explained by this theory of a local or general 
lowering of vitality. 

Having thus briefly outlined four of the main 
theories, each of which is constructed from a factor 
known to have an influence in some cases, what con- 
clusions may be drawn as to the possibility of further 
discoveries by research workers? By the careful collec- 
tion of a vast number of cases in some such manner as 
that followed out in the report for Ireland, it is at least 
probable that we shall find out some of the predispos- 
ing causes to the disease, such as climate, soil, mode of 
life, family taints, and the like. It is in this direction 
that there is most hope of success; for, given a know- 
ledge of the predisposing causes, much can be done 
towards prophylaxis. 

As regards the possibility of discovering the actual 
origin of cancer, we have above called attention to the 
fact that in all probability different causes operate in 
different cases, and it is, to say the least, extremely 
unlikely that such an abstruse pathological problem as 
this of perverted growth of the cells of the body will 
be solved all at once. Finally, the chances of finding 
acure for cancer seem remote at the present time. 
Much has been hoped for from treatment by the applica- 
tion of various forms of light. We will not here enter 
into the complicated subject of medical electricity, 
but the treatment of lupus by the Finsen light and the 
high frequency current has produced splendid results. 
Similarly, one form of cancer—namely, rodent ulcer— 
is found to yield to the influence of the light treatment. 
Rodent ulcer is the least malignant form of cancer 
known ; it remains purely local, and if entirely removed 


by the surgeon does not usually recur. But it has been 
found that the application of the X-rays arrests the 
morbid process, and may even cause inoperable ulcers 
to disappear. This fact we cannot at present explain ; 
it seems to lend some support to the parasitic theory ot 
causation, but it may be that in some way the X-rays 
stimulate the tissues to resist the growth. 

As yet, however, the more important cancers have 
not shown themselves to be amenable to this treatment. 
It is true that the X-rays will sometimes cause other 
malignant ulcers besides rodent ulcers to heal, and will 
relieve the pain ; but as far as present experience goes 
this treatment usually produces no good effect, and at 
best the improvement is but transitory. 

We must not therefore be sanguine about the dis- 
covery of any cure for these terrible diseases. Operative 
interference affords a good chance of a cure insomecases, 
and of palliation and lengthening life in others ; but 
just as in other diseases we know of no cure, but yet 
have learnt what are the factors which influence the 
incidence and the prognosis, so we may reasonably 
hope that before long the predisposing causes to cancer 
may be definitely determined, and some means of check- 
ing the increasing mortality may thereby be given us. 





THE CRICKET SEASON OF ig03 AND 
CRICKET LEGISLATION. 
By Ropert N. DouGtas. 


\ ITH no visit to look forward to from the 

Australians, the cricket-loving public will this 
year be giving itself up to speculations as to the results 
of the county matches and as to the order in which the 
result will place first-class counties. The fictitious 
nature of the ‘‘ Championship” is realised by few of 
those who take an interest in modern first-class cricket. 
Its origin was of purely newspaper growth, and is a 
journalistic product of very doubtful utility ; it has had 
much to do with the mercenary nature of the modern 
developments of th: game, and, though it now re- 
ceives official sanction, it is not at all in the 
best interest of the game. While the game is 
played for the game’s sake it is a better game 
for the players and a better game for the spec- 
tators. It is only when championships and averages 
come into play, when journalistic enterprise runs the 
cricket field as well as every other branch of sport, that 
disagreeables crop up and discontent is rife, and legisla- 
tion is loudly demanded. The cry for a change in the 
laws of the game is due to the large number of matches 
which are unfinished ; and it must be conceded that this 
is an unsatisfactory feature of the present game ; but 
when its causes and their proposed remedies are 
examined there is every appearance that advocates of 
legislative activity are pursuing a false line of argu- 
ment. Matches are not finished for two chief reasons : 
first, because the wickets have become so good that 
it is more difficult than it was formerly to get a 
side out ; but secondly and chiefly because bowling 
and fielding are not practised with such assiduity 
as they ought to be. If you go to the root of 
the matter it all hinges on this: that the newspapers 
and the public take much more notice of the making of 
a few runs than of the saving of many. That winning 
a match depends at least as much on holding the 
catches as on making fifties never seems to come into 
the mind of the ordinary spectator, and he seems to 
have been able to impress his view on not a few 
selection committees. It is nothing more or less than 
a recognition of the fact that fielding is of the last 
importance that has brought Yorkshire up to its present 
position among the counties of England and has 
enabled it to finish so many matches. It was far 
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more the bowling and fielding capacity of the last 
Australian team than their batting which gave them 
the victory in so many encounters. England un- 
doubtedly lost the match against Australia at Man- 
chester owing to the presence in the team of a man 
who could not field, and particular instances without 
end might be brought forward to prove this contention. 


But the Press and the public will not see it, and so 
we are to have achange in the laws. Now, the proposed 
changes are to widen the wicket by an inch, and to 
heighten it by an inch. It is said that the latter change 
would make a wicket keeper’s position more dangerous 
than it is at present, and, if that be so, the change ought 
never to be made. But the former suggestion is more 
specious and looks enticing to a bowler, though as a 
matter of fact it has nothing in it. It has been found 
that in practice the width of a wicket is already half an 
inch greater than that allowed by law, so that the add- 
ing of a further half inch will be a mere nothing on a 
good wicket, and on a bad one the fielding side 
requires no help. The batsman always plays to cover 
several inches on the off side of the wicket, 
and the only change the proposed law is 
likely to effect is in the direction of making the 
slow and careful player slower and more careful 
than before, thus defeating entirely its own object. 
The only satisfactory remedy lies in the power 
of the selection committees or captains of counties, 
who should sedulously foster the capacities of such 
players as show keenness and ability in the field. That 
nothing will be done this season by means of legis- 
lation is very probable, for a majority of first-class 
counties have declared against the change, while, on 
May 6, the majority in favour of a change will have to 
be a two to one majority before any alteration in the 
law is adopted. If it should happen that the proposed 
alteration is made, it will come into operation in June, 
so that some of the matches of 1903 will be played 
under the old and some under the new law. 


Here it may, perhaps, be as well to examine one or 
two of the other suggestions which have been vaguely 
floating about or definitely proposed with a view to 
finishing matches. First of all, the proposal to score 
one point to the side which is ahead oa the first innings 
if the match is unfinished appears a singularly unsatis- 
factory one. It would, of course, happen in many cases 
that the weaker side would be ahead on the first 
innings—indeed, it happens in a remarkable number of 
cases—a fact which goes to prove that luck plays a 
larger part in the game of cricket than many people 
imagine. But this seems to be no good reason for 
increasing the influence of luck over the results of 
matches ; moreover, the side which, conscious of its 
own weakness, has secured a lead on the first innings, 
will sit down and steadily play for a draw for a day and 
a half. , 

Another suggestion that ’we hear very often comes 
from those who have never played a season’s first-class 
cricket under modern conditions. It is that games 
should begin at unearthly hours in the morning and 
continue till late at night, as though the game were 
played by machines and not by mortal men. When all 
is said and done, men play for their own amusement, 
or ought to do so, not with the object of giving the 
man who has paid his sixpence as much for his money 
as he considers he ought to have. 


It is unfortunately but too true that this year the 


spectator will miss many familiar faces from the field, , 


and a universal expression of sorrow is heard at the 
loss of the Kentish captain, J. R. Mason, who as 
captain, batsman, bowler, and fieldsman has done 
immense labour for his county, while his popularity on 
his own account will make his absence most deeply 
deplored. He will be succeeded by C. J. Burnup, who 
is sure to do everything to maintain the reputation of 
his side. In losing H. G. Owen and D. L. A. Jephson 


Essex and Surrey respectively have suffered where they 
can ill afford it, and regret will be general that their 
two former captains will no longer be in command. A 
great alteration in the strength of Leicester should 
result from the fact that V. F. S. Crawford, of Surrey, 
and Gill, of Somerset, will be playing for them. This 
should serve to bring them well forwaid in the 
list, and who will hold the last place will probably be 
a very open question; but there ought to be no ques- 
tion of Yorkshire’s supremacy for the reasons assigned 
above, namely that good fielding and good bowling win 
matches, and it is in these respects that Yorkshire is 
pre-eminent. Lancashire, for whom Spooner is reported 
to be going to play regularly ; Sussex, a strong team 
when fully represented; and Surrey should be found 
next after Yorkshire, while Nottingham isa team which 
may do great things. It is, however, a cause of great 
sorrow to all lovers cf cricket to hear that Arthur 
Shrewsbury has been and still is unfit to play. The 
revival of his county has been largely due to his con- 
sistent cricket ; they can ill afford tolose, if only fora 
portion of the season, his brilliant aid. 





SIR WILLIAM CROOKES AND THE RADIUM 
PROBLEM. 


T has, of course, been known for some years that 
uranium and other elements of high atomic weight 
were capable, under certain conditions, of emitting 
several peculiar kinds of rays which, although not 
visible, could act upon a photographic plate and 
produce various other effects. The source from which 
these rays derived their energy has always been some- 
what problematical, but as their total amount of energy 
has been quite inappreciable scientists have allowed 
the problem to remain unsolved with apparently no 
very uneasy consciences. With the discovery 
announced last month by MM. Curie and Laborde, 
however, the problem immediately became much more 
pressing. They found that radium, the most active of 
these radio-active substances, was in addition to its 
other properties capable of permanently giving out 
considerable quantities of heat without seeming to 
undergo any alteration. The amount given out bya 
small quantity is so large that it should not be very 
long before we get some further information as to its 
source. 

The discoverers were prudently undogmatic on 
this point, but Sir William Crookes has been writing 
to the TZimes to call attention to and defend 
a very interesting but somewhat iconoclastic sugges- 
tion which he made in 1898 to explain the source of the 
energy of radio-active substances. This is no less than 
the theory that it may be derived in some way from 
the energy of the moving air molecules. According to 
the kinetic theory, gases consist of countless numbers 
of molecules rushing violently about in all directions 
and continually colliding with each other and with the 
walls of the vessel in which the gas is contained. At 
each collision the speed of the colliding particles and 
the direction of their motion will, asa rule, be changed, 
but as they are all supposed to be perfectly elastic 
there will be no loss of energy. With a rise in 
temperature the motion of the particles becomes on the 
average more rapid and the number of collisions in a 
given time is increased. If we assume such a state of 
affairs to exist all the different properties of gases, 
such as pressure, elasticity, diffusion, &c., can be ex- 
plained, and upon this fact the strength of the kinetic 
theory of gases depends. There is one thing, how- 
ever, that hitherto nobody has succeeded in doing, 
and that is, in inducing these moving molecules to do 
any useful work. Vast stores of energy are contained 
in every cubic foot of air, or, for the matter of that, 
in every ounce of water or earth, but so long as 
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the substance is not at a _ higher temperature 
than its surroundings, this boundless store has PERSONS AND POLITICS. 


perforce remained as unmolested as Somers’s turtle, 
even although the would-be economiser of fuel may 
have gnashed his teeth in envy asloudly as Peter Gray. 
There would, of course, be no contravention of the 
great law of the conservation of energy in being able to 
draw upon the heat energy of (say) common mud at 
ordinary temperatures for the purpose of getting a 
cheap motive power. As Clerk Maxwell long ago 
pointed out, ‘if heat im a body consists in a 
motion of its parts, and if we were able to distinguish 
these parts, and to guide and control their motions by 
any kind of mechanism, then, by arranging our apparatus 
so as to lay hold of every moving part of the body, we 
could, by a suitable train of mechanism, transfer 
the energy of the moving parts of the body to any 
other body in the form of ordinary motion. The 
heated body would thus be rendered perfectly cold, and 
all its thermal energy would be converted into the 
visible motion of some other body.” The difficulty is 
that molecules are so small that it has not as yet been 
found possible to devise any means of ‘‘ arranging our 
apparatus so as to lay hold of them,” and so universal 
does this impossibility appear to be, as well in the case 
of natural processes as in that of humanly devised 
experiments, that it has been dignified with the title of 
“The Second Law of Thermodynamics.” A corollary 
of this law is that heat never tends to pass auto- 
matically from a cold body to a hot one, and the hypo- 
thetical monster skilful enough to distinguish the 
individual molecules of a body, and so cause them to 
break thissecondcommandment,isspoken ofas Maxwell’s 
Demon. Until now this monster has been supposed to 
be mythical, but if Sir W. Crookes is correct his spirit 
is really present in radium, enabling that substance to 
be a sort of friend of mankind through whose good 
offices the air has been prevailed upon to offer for the 
first time part of its store of energy for public con- 
sumption. 

If this is really the true explanation, we may 
see some very startling things happen in the near 
future. If two or three grains of radium can produce 
a permanent rise in temperature of a couple of 
degrees, why should not large quantities of something 
else produce a much larger effect? The first practical 
invention might, perhaps, be a radium foot-warmer, 
which would not get cold, ora radio-active wall-paper 
which would obviate the necessity for a fire. In course 
of time someone would invent an automatic furnace 
which needed no stoking, and, finally, an incandescent 
mantle which automatically shone for ever. Gas and 
electric supply companies would be no more, and railway 
managers would no longer be troubled by an increase 
in the price of coal. All this sounds rather revolu- 
tionary, butit is a revolution which we must expect 
to take place if once the authority of the second law of 
thermodynamics be relaxed. Faith in the universality 
of this law has in the past led to so many fruitful dis- 
coveries in physics that the ordinary inquirer would 
scarcely have dared to contemplate its subversion had 
not one of our foremost physicists cheerfully led the way. 
Moreover, as far as radium is concerred, there are 
other possible lines of explanation of a less drastically 
novel character. It is usually supposed that some of 
the effects produced by these radio-active substances are 
due to a shooting off of actual material from the 
surface. This material, though inappreciable in 
amount, is shot out with so large a velocity that the 
total energy produced is considerable and might pos- 
sibly be sufficient to account for the results. Time will 
show whether this is a possible view or whether there 
is any foundation for the alternative suggestion that 
radium may be capable of intercepting and utilising 
some other form of radiant energy which happened, 
unknown to the experimenters, to be travelling about 
in the neighbourhood. 


By H. W. MAssINGHAM. 


Lonpon, Thursday. 
NE cannot help hoping that the fortunate event 
of President Loubet’s visit to this country will 
be welcomed with special favour by what, without mere 
party designation, one might call Liberal England. 
There is no more striking passage in M. Hanotaux’s 
Contemporary France than his picture of the blow 
to humanitarian politics involved in the overthrow 
of France in 1870. In England the effect of that 
disaster was at least postponed by Mr. Gladstone's 
personal supremacy in our politics from 1868 to 1885 
But in the end we have felt the dominance of the, 
materialistic Imperialism, imposed by a German Power 
from which Bismarck had eliminated the Liberal spirit, 
quite as ‘severely as the rest of Europe. Indeed, its 
practical consequences have fallen more seriously on us 
than on our rivals, for we have tried to assimilate neo- 
German statesmanship without its special intellectual 
gifts—its foresight, its discipline, its zeal for education, 
its thoroughness. Now that the reaction has come, we 
have special reason to acclaim the beginnings of a 
better understanding with France. For France is, as 
always, the great Liberal nation. Too little attention 
has been paid in England—where indeed, we are quite 
above mere continental thought—tothe remarkable social 
and political work achieved in such names as those of 
MM. de Pressensé, Anatole France, Octave Mirbeau, 
and Jaurés—work which seems tomeamoreeffectivecom- 
bination of the best temper and the best thought of our 
times than any contemporary movement. Until some 
such missionary spirit is kindled in our own party we 
shall not obtain the effective fruits of the reaction against 
the material results of the policy of 1895 to 1903. We 
have a reputation for stability, though as a matter of 
fact no nation shifts its political allegiance more 
quickly than the people of these islands. But some- 
thing more than a mere swing of the pendulum is 
needed if we are to recreate not merely a Liberal 
Party, but what Mr. Movley calls the Liberal ‘‘ atmo- 
sphere.” 
~ * * * 7. 


Meanwhile, the entire tendency in Parliament is 
towards a rapid dissolution of the Ministry. A shrewd 
observer said to me the other day that England had 
never known such a bad Prime Minister as Mr. Balfour 
since the days of Lord Melbourne. Melbourne, says 
Sir Spencer Walpole, was qualified to shine in almost 
every station of life but that to which he had been 
called. Much the same may be said of Mr. Balfour. 
He certainly shares Melbourne’s famous capacity for 
getting into scrapes and for muddling out of them, 
though so far as the mere artificial sword-play of 
debate goes he easily outshines that amiable, slovenly 
figure. But it is in capacity for modern statesmanship, 
with its ceaseless demands on energy and knowledge, 
“its call for foresight, care, zeal, ana a clear practical, 
orderly mind, that Mr. Balfour is so hopelessly out of 
his depth. A very few more trips on the field of politics 
and his headship of the Government ,will become a 
public scandal. He does nothing well; nothing with 
even average grasp of facts. Take the Bagdad rail- 
Is it conceivable that he had read the Constanti- 


way. 
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nople Convention of March last which the Zimes pub- 
lished on Tuesday, while it must have been before him 
by the middle of last month, with its fatal disclosure of 
the financial worthlessness of the venture, and the 
obvious intention to feed German trade at the expense 
of British industry? If he had it was clear that he had 
grasped neither the political nor the commercial signifi- 
cance of this document. 


* 2m * * * 


In fact, so difficult is it to explain why a British 
Government should ever have used its influence with 
British merchants to induce them to risk their capital in 
such a venture that shrewd observers like Mr. Bowles 
have insisted that in the matter of Germany the Govern- 
ment was not free, and that we were witnessing, not a 
fair attempt to adjust the interests of the two nations, 
but the paying of the price of German neutrality in the 
Boer War. It is hardly conceivable that Germany, 
which never for a moment relaxes its pursuit of the Bis- 
marckian policy of the bargain in everything, should 
have let us go in our time of peril without a 
guid pro quo. The Bagdad railway is an old 
scheme of the Kaiser’s, and the outlines of 
German policy in Turkey were fully disclosed in 
1899 and 1goo. If there is no working out of an Anglo- 
German agreement made during the stress of the war, 
why the triple association—in China, in Venezuela, 
now in Asiatic Turkey—with a Power whose un- 
popularity in England a Government so sensitive to 
popular pressure is well enough aware? Are 
these events in foreign policy—events quite out of 
character with our _ traditional methods—dis- 
connected and accidental, or merely the result of 
the pressure of an energetic character like the 
Kaiser’s on the plastic material that our modern states- 
men and administrators afford? Are the next few 
years to witness the gradual working out of the immense 
embarrassments, political and financial, in which the 
war involved us? Mr. Balfour’s final repudiation of 
the Bagdad negotiations would seem to show that there 
was no hard and fast agreement with Germany. But 
some understanding, of which the public knows nothing, 
may fairly be guessed. 

_ * * * * 


The prospects of the Land Bill, of course, have been 
greatly improved by the Irishmen’s brilliant manage- 
ment of the Dublin Conference, perhaps the most 
astute and well-managed piece of political tactics that 
this decade has seen. So far as I can hear, the bill is 
to be worked in Committee on lines of tolerable plia- 
bility. I do not think the question of the increase 
of the bonus is practical, or will be urged by the 
Irishmen as a point of immediate importance. On 
consideration they see that the bonus is an elastic 
sum, and that the twelve millions already conceded 
may be worked out well before the completion 
of the operations of the bill. Then they can 
come for more, and if they can point to a successful 
measure they are not likely to meet with a denial. 
Their special concern is rather with the elimination of 
the maximum limit of reductions which the bill in its 
present form lays down, and this, I think, they are 
likely to secure. Another point on which Ulster is 
especially keen is the equalisation of pressure on 
landlord and tenant. If a minority of non-buying 
tenants is to be coerced, then there ought to be 


pressure on the landlord who refuses to accept a 
price that the Land Commission has suggested ; or if 
the Government decide against coercing the landlord, 
as they are likely to decide, then let pressure be equally 
taken off the tenant. Finally, I am afraid the reser- 
vation of an eighth of the purchase money is likely to go. 
In its present shape it is something of a derelict, for it 
is an open secret that it was part of Mr. Wyndham’s 
original proposal to make over this sum to the Irish 
local authority. Now the authority is gone, and the 
endowment is likely to go with it--an extremely 
unfortunate issue. 


* * * * * 


The Budget ot 1903 is a curious piece of elec- 
tioneering shrewdness. In a year the great new pro- 
posal for ‘‘ broadening the basis of taxation” is abandoned 
almost before there has been time to summon Cobden 
from the shades to approve it, and Mr. Chaplin and 
the Protectionist Party are left lamenting. That is, of 
course, to the good, and the Liberal Party in the 
House naturally rejoices that its opposition to the corn 
tax has borne such speedy fruit, and that in a twelve- 
month the basis of Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme of 
preferential duties has been destroyed. The sweep- 
ing reduction of the income-tax is a far more 
debateable matter. Eight millions to-day, ten millions 
next year, are taken off the shoulders of the direct tax- 
payer, and a paltry two millions off the mass of the 
community. That is Tory finance with a vengeance— 
a finance, by the way, which reduces the Sinking Fund 
by half a million and leaves the nation burdened with 
30 of the 4o millions of increase on the ordinary expendi- 
ture of the country. The Lobby was inclined at first 
to think this was a Dissolution Budget. I doubt 
whether this view will hold to-morrow. It relieves the 
extreme strain of the electoral situation and saves the 
Tory Party from complete discomfiture. But I shall be 
surprised if its specious dealing with the national 
finances will bear very close inspection. 

* * * * * 


I thought the Chancellor’s manner not a pleasing 
one. To turn, as Mr. Ritchie turned, to his supporters, 
and ask, amid roars of approving laughter, whether 
this or that gentleman would take a penny off the 
income-tax, or twopence, or threepence, and to con- 
clude with a kind of auctioneer’s triumph, ‘‘ Well, I’m 
going to take fourpence,” marked, I thought, a 
singularly common form even of Budget humour. 
Shades of Gladstone and Peel! How time cheapens 
our traditions ! 

* * * * * 


I hear that Mr. Chamberlain was largely instrumental 
in securing the withdrawal of the Bagdad scheme, in 
opposition to Mr. Balfour and Lord Lansdowne. 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND TAXATION. 


By MUuNICEPS. 
MUNICIPAL VISITORS TO SWITZERLAND. 


A number of county and town councillors, town clerks 
and educationalists, writes a well-informed correspondent, 
have been this Easter to Switzerland to see some- 
thing of municipal work there. Basel, Zurich, Lucerne, 
Berne, Lausanne, and Geneva have been visited, and those 
who joined the party are much pleased with the way the 
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tour was arranged and carried through by Dr. Lunn, with 
what they saw, and with the kindly interest which the Swiss 
officials and Press extended to them. The development of 
electrical works and of tramways in the Swiss towns has 
been very rapid. And as regards opportunities of studying 
educational institutions and methods, Zurich can show more 
for its population than any other city in Europe. Sir 
William Anson will be startled to learn that Zurich, perhaps 
the most highly-developed educational community — in 
Europe, has not only its school board (Schulpflege) 
directly elected by the people, but actually dares to elect 
the teachers of elementary schools by popular vote. 


A Brack BuDGET FOR HUDDERSFIELD. 

Last week the West Riding was startled by the an- 
nouncement of the very serious financial predicament in 
which the Huddersfield Corporation finds itself, owing to 
the misfortunes of its waterworks and tramways. Pioneer 
work is always expensive, and the Huddersfield tramways, 
the first in the country to come under municipal ownership 
and occupation, have been relaid three times in twenty 
years, and there have been three large capital outlays, each 
involving a separate sinking fund. But the borough is the 
largest for its population in England, and one of the hilliest, 
and apart from costly accidents we have no doubt that the 
enterprise of the corporation in this matter has been fully 
justified. The water business, however, has been 
thoroughly mismanaged, having been entrusted to an en- 
gineer whose miscalculations have involved the ratepayers 
in very heavy burdens amounting to no less than 114 mil- 
lions. 


Tue Epucation Act AND County Councit ELECTIONS. 

The Education Act, after all, may do one good service 
by increasing popular interest in county council elections. 
No elected authorities in England are less democratic than 
the councils of agricultural counties, where the distinction 
between the old quarter sessions and the new elected autho- 
rity is little more than nominal. Working men cannot afford 
the expense, few men who depend upon their business or 
profession cam spare the time spent on slow branch lines 
leading to the town of meeting. A stimulus, therefore, 
was needed to bring new candidates into the field, and the 
Act, combined sometimes with an Anglican education com- 
mittee, has provided one. At the recent meeting of the 
Somerset County Council] Mr. W. S. Clark protested that 
the new Education Committee does not fairly represent the 
Liberal interest : 

“There were forty-two names proposed—twenty-eight 
from inside the Council and fourteen from outside, twenty- 
one being members of the old committee. Of the fourteen 
additional members from inside only three were Liberals, 
and of the seven additional from outside not one. There 
was a great feeling outside that when the next election came, 
in consequence of that Act every seat on the County Council 
should be contested.” 

Three Anglican clergymen are among those nominated, but 
not a single Nonconformist minister. Additional force is 
given to Mr. Clark’s protest by Mr. H. Hobhouse’s defence 
of his committee in a speech at Shepton Mallet last week : 
“The Education Committee was formed on non-political 
grounds, containing as large a proportion of Liberals and 
Conservatives as did the County Council itself.” If, then, 
the balance of parties on the Council decides the proportion 
of representatives on the education committee, it becomes 
the obvious duty of Liberals and Nonconformists in Somer- 
set to put more men of their own views on the Council. 


LONDON FINANCE. 

At a recent meeting of the London County Council 
Lord Welby, as chairman of the Finance Committee, moved 
the reception of a report recommending the issue of a five 
million three per cent. loan at 9514. Some of the Moderates 
criticised this extravagance ; but Lord Welby replied with 
spirit that their criticisms do not come with much force, 
seeing that they are connected with the most extravagant 
Government of modern times. But for the wasteful expendi- 
ture of the Government this loan could certainly have 


been issued at 105 instead of 95, and thus a large annual 
sum would have been saved to London ratepayers. The 
loan, however, has been so successfully floated as to demon- 
strate the confidence of the City in Lord Welby’s financial 
administration, It is already at a premium. 


EpucATION LITERATURE. 


Education Act literature still flows in. I have received 
a second edition of Messrs. Barlow and Macan’s Commen- 
tary (Butterworth and Co., 3s. 6d.). The book, which is 
nicely printed and well written, is dedicated to the At- 
torney-General “in remembrance of services to education 
and the Education Act of 1902.” Under these circum- 
stances the advice given by the authors to Church managers 
and others should be read very critically, and their 
opinions with regard to the interpretation of the Act 
should not be taken without a grain of salt. I have 
examined Mr. Mothersole’s “ Everybody’s Guide to the 
Education Act ” (Hadden, Best, and Co., 2s. 6d. net), but 
I cannot say that it impresses me as being in any way better 
than its predecessors, except that the index seems to be a 
good one. If the author knew no more about the writ 
of mandamus than he tells us in his notes he really might 
as well have left the subject alone. 
[Communications with regard to this column should be 
addressed to Municeps, Speaker office.] 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
THE FOLLY OF THE SUGAR CONVENTION. 
—THE POSITION OF THE BRITISH COLONIES. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—The almost incredible imbecility which the 
Government has shown during the last eighteen months in 
its obstinate pursuit of the anti-bounty bogey is further 
illustrated in the pages of the “ Correspondence Respecting 
the Ratification of the Sugar Convention ” (Cd. 1,470), just 
issued by the official printers. ‘This precious treaty—per- 
haps the one completely silly product of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
statecraft—has already cost the country a substantial sum 
in the heightened price of our sugar imports ; the most im- 
mediate of its lasting results, if it comes into operation, will 
be a yearly tax authoritatively estimated at eight millions 
sterling. ‘To compensate for this certain loss there is a 
faint prospect of the West Indian planters getting a few 
hundred thousands of pounds out of the British market, and 
of the refiners getting a little more cane sugar, in place of 
beet, to work upon. But it is quite possible that our in- 
direct losses, through the retaliation of Russia and other 
penalised countries, may be greater still ; a formal severance 
between the mother country and the self-governing colonies 
has already been caused ; and when the International Com- 
mission meets at Brussels next May, England will find her- 
self not one of a body of Powers unanimously bent upon an 
economic reform, but a convicted hypocrite faced by a 
majority of jealous and angry rivals. 

It is to be supposed that when he took up the anti- 
bounty craze Mr. Chamberlain knew nothing of British 
colonial bounties. The fact is that direct sugar bounties 
are given in Canada, and indirect in Queensland ; while the 
sort of preferential treatment which is equally forbidden by 
the Convention is given in all the self-governing colonies. 
When it first awoke to the danger involved in these facts, the 
Government took refuge in the plea that the matter was one 
of no consequence, because these colonies do not at present 
ship any considerable quantity of sugar to these islands. 
The same superficial plea was accepted as a sufficient ex- 
planation of the extraordinary circumstance that the 
Government of the United States (where also sugar bounties 
are given) was never invited to send a delegate to Brussels. 
As a matter of fact, Queensland has sent substantial 
quantities of sugar to the United Kingdom, and may be 
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expected to send more now that prices are rising ; and sugar 
production in Canada is rapidly increasing. However, the 
plea serves the purpose of Holland, Germany, and Austria- 
Hungary by providing them with a standing threat, which 
they can dangle at any inconvenient moment before the nose 
of the British Foreign Office. The main result is to rob 
the Convention of any permanent quality, to make it a tem- 
porary and provisional measure, and so to increase rather 
than diminish the uncertainties of the international situation 
in regard to this important commodity. 

The text of the reservation to which the British signa- 
ture of the Convention is subject is as follows : 

‘** At the moment of depositing the King’s ratification, His 
Britannic Majesty’s Minister declares that it is necessary to 
place on record that the Government of His Britannic 
Majesty will not consent under any circumstances to be 
bound to penalise bounty-fed sugar imported into the United 
Kingdom from any of the self-governing British colonies. 

“ He further declares that His Britannic Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are not prepared to accept any reference of this ques- 
tion to the Permanent Commission to be established under 
Article VII., and that His Majesty’s ratification of the Con- 
vention is deposited under the explicit Declaration above 
mentioned.” 

To this the Dutch, German, and Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
ments (three out of seven signatories) reply in substance 
that they differ from the British interpretation and reserve 
their freedom of action. ‘The German Foreign Minister 
argues the matter convincingly : 

“If the British delegates, at the beginning of the negotia- 
tions of the Brussels Sugar Conference, declared that the 
British Government were not disposed to apply the penalty 
clause to the sugar of their colonies, in view of the text «f 
Article IV. of the Convention, the Imperial Government 
consider that they cannot attach any importance to this de- 
claration, seeing that it was made at a time when no draft of 
a Convention existed, and when many remarks were made 
which in the end have found no expression in the Conven- 
tion or are not in harmony with it. Later, however, and, in 
fact, in the final and concluding negotiations the British 
delegates did not recur to that reservation. On the con- 
trary, at the nineteenth sitting they declared that, in the 
event of a Convention being concluded, no preferential 
treatment over foreign sugar should, as long as the Conven- 
tion was in force, be accorded in the United Kingdom to 
sugar from the colonies. ut such a preferential treatment 
exists if bounty-fed colonial sugar is not subjected to the 
countervailing duties levied on bounty-fed sugar from 
foreign countries. The Imperial Government consider it of 
equally little importance that the British Government have 
reserved to themselves, on principle, in the prescriptions in 
the Final Protocol (A) 2 to Article XI., complete freedom in 
the fiscal arrangements between the United Kingdom and 
her colonies and possessions. This reservation, in the 
opinion of the Imperial Government, is too indefinite to per- 
mit of an exception to the provision in Article IV. being 
derived from it in favour of the British self-governing 
colonies.” 

The matter is, however, waived for the time being, on the 
plea already referred to. The worthlessness of that plea 
is best proved by the fact that, in reply to the invitation of 
the Colonial Office, the Australian Confederation has curtly 
refused to have anything to do with the Convention. What 
the other colonial Governments have replied, the Govern- 
ment has not yet had the courage to tell us. It may be 
taken for granted that they will take the same position as 
Australia, whose general protectionist sentiment they share. 
For the sake of making British sugar dear, we are going to 
make of these great colonies a bone of contention in a Com- 
mittee where we sit in a minority of one to six. And the 
worst of it is that the contention must go against us, morally 
and politically speaking. Even if the colonies had not 
already cut the ground from under our feet, it would be im- 
possible for long to demand that the European Powers 
should do what, within our own realm, we refuse to do. 
There remains the no less interesting case of the Crown 
Colonies, as to which the British Government agrees to a 
full application of the Convention. What this means will 
be decided by the International Commission in the hopeless 
circumstances already referred to. In the meantime, Mr. 
Chamberlain has taken privately a very significant step. On 
April 8, Mr. Gibson Bowles—to whom the public is greatly 
indebted for information on this question—asked the Colo- 
nial Secretary whether the State aid for coolie immigration, 


for instance, in British Guiana, is not open to objection as 
a sugar bounty? Mr. Chamberlain gave an evasive reply ; 
but from a Reuter’s letter from Georgetown, dated March 12, 
it appears that the planters have been informed that they 
will in future have to bear the whole of the cost of immi- 
gration. No doubt other State grants will have to be with- 
drawn in the same way. No wonder that the West Indian 
Press is beginning to ask where the unfortunate Crown 
Colonies “ come in,” and why they—the presumptive bene- 
ficiaries of this extraordinary adventure—should actually be 
left in a worse position than the self-governing colonies. 

‘The Government promises to produce its enabling bill 
in the House of Commons in course of a few days.  Evi- 
dently, when it is produced, there will be sufficient material 
for a first-class fight on the whole subject.—Yours, &c., 


G. H. P. 


EXPENSES IN THE ARMY. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir,—Captain Jinks is dead! It may interest those 
who never knew him to learn that he was, according to an 
immortal poet, an officer of the Horse Marines, who always 
lived beyond his means. 

The War Office have found out that there is extrava- 
gance in the Cavalry ; that, throughout the service, officers 
are called upon to meet the most unnecessary expenses. 
Orders have been accordingly issued which will enable 
gentlemen of slender private means to join those regiments 
which were formerly only open to men of considerable 
private incomes. 

In future, every officer will be provided with a charger 
free of cost; by paying #10 a year he is allowed to hunt or 
use the horse for private purposes, and, at the end of six 
years, it becomes the property of the officer. If he elect 
to use the charger for military purposes only, he is not 
allowed to take the horse out of the stable for any purpose 
except parades—the regulations make no mention of exer- 
cise. In former times officers of the Field Artillery were 
given chargers out of the ranks, and were allowed to hunt 
them, provided they made good the loss of a horse in the 
event of its being killed ; an officer was also held responsible 
that his horse was always available, fit and well, for military 
purposes when required. The Field Artillery officer, in 
consequence of the recent Army Order, finds himself a 
poorer man by #10 a year. Moreover, as no officer ever 
remains for six years in a battery, and as horses are not 
transferable from one battery to another, it becomes im- 
possible for a Field Artillery officer ever to become the 
owner of a horse, however many yearly instalments he may 
have paid. 

Another Army Order deals with the turnishing of 
quarters and messes. In future, every officer will be charged 
one penny a day for the furniture in his quarters, and a 
similar charge is made for the mess furniture. In the case 
of a brigade division of Artillery, the fifteen officers now 
pay £22 16s. 3d. a year, by virtue of their penny instal- 
ments, for the use of the furniture provided by Government. 
It was the custom in the old days, in the bad old days when 
Captain Jinks was alive, for the committee, on a new mess 
being formed, to borrow the money from Cox and Co. at 
4 per cent. per annum; the interest on £300, the estimated 
value of furniture for a brigade division mess, and a further 
£10 to form a sinking fund, with which the loan was extin- 
guished, amounted to an annual charge of £22 for some 
twenty-five or thirty years ; but at the end of that time the 
furniture became the property of the mess. The same cun- 
ning brain must have evolved this War Office plan and the 
purchase scheme on the Dillon estates. 

In the ante-room of the mess a card-table for whist is 
provided, but only three “ library” chairs; and, as only 
fifteen chairs are allowed for the fifteen officers in the 
dining-room, the Government evidently deny the inalien- 
able right of a guest to a seat at his host’s table. But 
Captain Jinks is dead, and a good job too!—Yours, &c., 

H. DE MONTMORENCY. 


94, Piccadilly, W., April 18, 1903. 
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“the Buffs and the Blues” are dealt with can give offence 
REVIEWS. to none, and may serve to encourage that broader outlook 
on things both at home and abroad which has been some- 
A PLEASANT NOVEL. what lacking in these latter days, but which, under the 
IN vue Garven or Cuaxrry. By Basil King. Harper and “tiseptic treatment of a penetrating humour, may be in 
Brothers. seme measure happily restored. No treatment, for 


LvERYONE who read Mr. King’s previous book, Ze Not 
Man Put Asunder, will welcome this new book of 
his. Jn the Garden of Charity is a Nova Scotian story, and 
deals with the hard-working, frugal, simple people of the 
fisher class. ‘Their atmosphere Mr. King presents with 
great vividness and sympathy. ‘The village of Fisher's 
Grant, where the story is centred, is thus described in the 
words of one of its own dwellers : 

‘“God didn’t mean this bit of shore for no one but the 
sea-gulls and the pa’tridges. The human crittur must seek 
his bread upon the waters when alive, and when he’s dead 
he can’t get earth enough to cover him.” 

It is chiefly with Charity Pennland and her garden of 
larkspur, sweet-williams, and sweet-peas, which stands on 
the hill above the village, that we are concerned. Charity 
is a sweet-faced, attractive woman, still in the prime of 
life. And because she lives on “money in the bank,” and 
is of New England stock, a daughter of old Captain Byfleet, 
who had been master of his own schooner, she occupies a 


position of social superiority to her neighbours. Eleven 
years previous to our introduction to her Charity 
had marned a_ good-looking, worthless soldier, who 


had sgiled away with his battery to the West Indies, three 
months after their marriage, and had never come back 
again. Charity had spent the years in patient hopeful wait- 
ing, and in doing kind deeds in the village. This charac- 
ter of Charity Pennland is admirably drawn. She is a strong, 
deep-natured woman, with a goodly amount of human weak- 
ness. When she hears that her husband has taken another 
wife she has her little fling of revolt, and goes to confront 
him and the'woman he has married. But she finds him 
dying, and through that strong sense of duty which never 
fails in the New England character, Charity resigns her own 
claims of grief and widowhood and allows Hagar, the half- 
savage, beautiful creature whom her husband had married, 
to call herself the widow. All the details of Charity’s in- 
ward struggles, of the petty arrangements for the funeral, 
and the preparation of Hagar’s simple mourning apparel, 
are carefully and realistically given. They ‘are simple 
people, and the proper adjustment of these matters is of 
the utmost importance to them. Two other excellent 
characters, humorously sketched, are those of Jonas 
Boutilier and his sister, Mrs. Music. Jonas is a persistent 
lover of Charity, and accepts no discouragement. ‘The fol 
lowing conversation always took place when he paid Charity 
the usual semi-annual visit : 

** You should marry again, Jonas.’” 

““*That easier said nor done, ma’am; not but there’s 
them as ‘ud jump at the chance if they was to get it. But 
marriage means more’n to say, “I'll take you if you'll take 
me.’ There’s men as thinks that in the matter o’ wedlock 
one woman is as good as another; but I believes contrairy. 
I say as there’s the heart as knows its own bitterness, and 
as’ll pick one women out from half a dozen, and often the 
most onlikely. That’s why I keep comin’ and comin’ to see 
you, maam. 

Mrs. Music has great comforting powers, and is never 
happy without a funeral, an illness, or a case of cruelty 
in which she may move as the consoling element. 
This book shows quite another side of Mr. King’s 
capabilities, and although it does not deal with any social 
problem, it is no less interesting than Ze¢ Not Man Put 
Asundcr, and is written with an even firmer and truer touch. 





BOOKS ON THE TABLE 
Mr. F. C. Goutpn’s Froissart, 1902 (T. Fisher Unwin, 
3s. 6d.), is as delightful as his first volume of Modern 
Chronicles. The language is a close and humorous copy 


of its original, and the shrewd and yet kindly manner in 
which many debatable topics concerning the battles of 


instance, could possibly meet the case of the inflated Mr. 
Seddon better than the whole chapter, “ Sir Dickon Seddon 
in England,” which ends thus : 

“He spake in this wise also to Sir Joseph de Birmingham, 
saying, ‘Thus and thus should the Mother Country do if 
she would continue in the love of her children.’ 

“When Sir Dickon Seddon had thus spoken many times 
Sir Joseph de Birmingham answered that it behoved not 
children to teach their mothers the art of obtaining nutri- 
ment either from eggs or mutton. 

“Sir Dickon was sore vexed that they of the governance 
in England gave so little heed to his counsel, for he was 
full of marvellous opinions. Howbeit he dissimulated the 
matter, avowing that he would still continue to love the 
Mother Country, and when the King had been crowned. as 
I have herebefore showed you, Sir Dickon Seddon journeyed 
back to Maoriland across the seas. 

“ And thereafter whatsoever thing was devised or done in 
England, Sir Dickon Seddon would say, ‘ Of a surety this 
was done on the counsel that I gave to Sir Joseph de Bir- 
mingham and others in England.’” 

This extract may stand as a sample of the whole. 

Perhaps F. C. G.’s numerous pictures are even more 
entertaining than his letterpress. His power of seizing a 
likeness is marvellous, and never fails him. Some of the 
drawings are works of genius, and the best of them all is that 
of Sir Frederick Bridge, “ Playing at the Organ in the 
Abbey Church of Westminster,” in the chapter on the 
“ Crowning of the King and Queen.” It is*to be hoped 
that each succeeding year will bring us another of this 
genial humorist’s volumes of Modern Chronicles. 


The antiquarian attainments of the Reverend J. Harvey 
Bloom are such as to make his architectural and ecclesi- 
astical history of the parish church of Stratford-on-Avon 
a book of value as well as of interest. His title, Shake- 
speare’s Church, Otherwise the Collegiaté Church of the 
Holy Trinity of Stratford-upon-Avon (YT. Fisher Unwin, 
7s. 6d. net), is a curious combination of popular appeal and 
pedantry, but the work itself is thorough and learned, and 
makes little, if any, capital out of the natural sentiment 
connected with the church in which Shakespeare was pro- 
bably baptised, and in which he certainly worshipped. The 
average reader could perhaps have done with rather more 
speculation as to Shakespeare’s connection with the church 
of his native town, such as the first title seems to promise, 
aud such as a writer of the attainments, let us say, of Dr. 
Jessop, would have made both vivid and convincing, while 
sacrificing nothing of historical truth. But there are few 
antiquarians who combine the gifts of Dr. Jessop, and Mr. 
Bloom’s historical account of the fabric and ornaments of 
the church is able and thorough. A curious mistake seems 
10 have crept into the quotation of an inscription to a late 
vicar of the church, Dr. Davenport, in which it would 
appear that his wife was thirty-nine years older than him- 
self, and bore him a son at the ripe age of eighty-two. It 
would be interesting to know if the dates given are those 
actually on the tablet itself. 


A Boy's Religion from Memory, by Rufus M. Jones, 
M.A., D.Litt (Headley Bros., 2s. 6d.), is an attempt to 
prove from the writer’s personal experience that “the aver- 
age boy is profoundly religious.” The fact may or may 
not be as the author states it, but his pages certainly prove 
nothing more than that one boy brought up in a family 
“in which religion was as important an element in life as 
was the air we breathed ” was feeling towards the religious 
life even when he appeared to be most careless of it. The 
little book is chiefly interesting as conveying glimpses of an 
American village Quaker community of a kind that is 
rapidly passing away. The wonder would be that a child 
brought up in such surroundings as are here indicated 
should not be greatly concerned with matters of spiritual 


import. 
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MACMILLAN & Co.’s NEW BOOKS. 


Studies in 


CONTEMPORARY BIOGRAPHY 
By JAMES BRYCE, 
Author of “ The Holy Roman Empire,” “ The American 


<nTaR, &c. 8vo, ros. net. 


MORNING POST.—* Variety, impartiality, and just admiration strike us 
as being the salient jv ot of this series of twenty biographical 
studies ... Mr. Bryce writes of all with an absence of prejudice, whether 
favourable or unfavourable to their reputations, which lends a special value to 
his book.’ 





1903 ISSUE NOW READY. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. 

Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the World, for 
the Year 1903. Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D. 
Crown 8vo, tos. 6d. net. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT, 


D.D., D.C.L., sometime Bishop of Durham. By his Son, 
ARTHUR WESTCOTT. With Photogravure Portraits 
and Illustrations. In 2 vols., extra crown 8vo, 17s. net. 


MAY NUMBERS READY ON TUESDAY. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 
Contents for May: 


‘The Little Sister of the Poor.” By 
Miss Edith Sellers 

‘Switzerland of the Wayside.” By 
1, C. Macdowall. 

‘** Blackbirds at Lancing.’ 
Truman. 


Price 1s. 


Marriage.’ By 


“John Maxwell's 
Chapters 1X.— 


Stephen Gwynn. 
XI. 
“The Youth of Fear.” By W. H. 
Chesson. 
“The Foundations of Our Fighting 


By Joseph 


Power.” By Lieut.-Colonel F. N.| ‘ The Pleasures of the Table.” 
Maude. = ba 4 pon les and a Prophecy.” By 
“Seville Cathedral.” By Havelock Rasstefien. 
a Ww hite Stranger.” By Mrs, Chan- 


Ellis. 
** Ralph Waldo Emerson. _Toos. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, post free, 16s. 


The May Number contains : 
WITH THE SULTAN OF MOROCCO (an Artist's Reminiscences). By 
Arthur Schneider. Pictures by the ~ et 
MODERN MUSICAL CELEBRITIES. Adelina Patti. 
Klein. Pictures from Photographs, and a BR Rane 
THE POOL IN THE DESERT. By Mrs. Everard Cotes. 
THE CONQUEST OF THE FOREST. By Ray Stannard Baker. 
And numerous other Stories and Articles. 
*.* Also Ready Volume LXV., November to April. Price 10s. 6d. 
MACMILLAN AND Coa.,, a London. 


By Hermann 





Che Sels-Cxgeanaters Ceacher’s $ Bible 





Minion 8vo, with Reterences printed in full, thus saving time and interruption of 


Together with Rev. C. H. H. Wright's BIBLE 
over 300 pages of Helps to Bible Study, and over 
140 Illustrations of Antiquities and Photographic Views of Places. Size, 84 by 
5% by 1 inches. Persian Levant morocco, overlapping edges, 12s. 6d. net ; 
ditto, leather lined, silk sewn, 15s. net; Levant morocco, ditto, ditto, 21s. net. 

Post free. Abroad, od. extra. 
Principal FArRBAIRN writes: ‘* Excellent, most helpful, and illustrative. The 
number of competent scholars employed on it are truly remarkable.” 


The London Bible Warehouse, 53, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


thought in le << them u 
READER'S MANUAL da 


HYDROS. 


CLEVEDON HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT. 
(Co abvaNr the HOME COMFORTS and CURATIVE 








ADVANTAGES of a Hydro with the freedom and con- 
Highly recommended for the 
Treatment of INSOMNIA, LIVER, GOUT and RHEU- 
MATISM, &c. Sheltered from the North and East. Well 
Warmed and Ventilated. Bright, Cheerful, and Home-like. 


Letters and Telegrams—SECRETARY, HYDRO, CLEVEDON. 


venience of an Hotel. 





AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
IDEAL RESIDENCE. 


Sun Lounge. Every form of Bath, 





IMPORTANT NEW NOVELS. 
Now Ready. Price 6s. 


THE ADVENTURES 
OF HARRY REVEL. 
By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH. 


“ One of the very best of the many good stories that have borne his name upon 
the title page. Sustains the Stevensonian tradition with extraordinary skill and 
aptitude.”—Daily Chronicle. 


Now Ready. Price 6s. 


THE DUKE DECIDES. 
By HEADON HILL, 


With 8 Illustrations. 


“A pretty complexity which Mr. Headon Hill unravels in his accustomed 


manner.”—Zhe ZTimes. 


Now Ready. Price 6s. 


JOHN GAYTHER'S GARDEN. 
By FRANK STOCKTON. 


With 8 lllustrations. 


‘Written in the characteristically quaint style which has endeared this gentle 
ns to thousands of “or on both sides of the Atlantic,’ ’—Daily Express. 





Now Ready. Peles 6s. 


AN APRIL PRINCESS. 
By CONSTANCE SMEDLEY. 


“4 daringly fresh and original book. Should make its author's mame.”— 
St. Jame's Gazette. 


A POPULAR EDITION OF 
J. M. BARRIE’S Celebrated Novel, 


THE LITTLE MINISTER, 


With 8 Illustrations, is now on sale, price 3s. 6d. 





CASSELL & CO., Limited, London ; and all Booksellers. 


POPULAR NOVELS 


From GREENING & CO.’S. LIST, at all Libraries and Booksellers. 


The lightest, brightest 
and most amusing book of the season. 


THE DANGER OF INNOCENCE. 


By COSMO HAMILTON. 6s. A Flippancy. 


THE DANGER OF INNOCENCE. 


By COSMO HAMILTON. 6s. A Flippancy. 
ANOTHER AMERICAN SUCCESS. 


THE DAY OF PROSPERITY. 
___ By PAUL DEVINNE. 6s. 
THE OVEN. 


By GUY THORNE. 3s. 6d. 


HIS GRACE’S GRACE. 
HIS GRACE’S GRACE. | 
HIS GRACE’S GRACE. 


Daily Despatch.—“ Topical, witty and penetrating. 


beginning to end.” 
Free Lance.—" A lively, brilliantly written book, full of wit and humour and 


epigram, and sparkling from cover to cover. 


A HEROINE OF REALITY. poxovax” «. 
OUT OF THE PAST. ' By GEORGE F. SPURRELL. 





To-Day.—* A thriller among thrillers.” 


Morning Leader.—* Ingenious and thrilling.” 


A Comedy by 
C. RANGERGULL, 
Author ot 
“ The Hy rite,’ 
‘Back to Diac Lend,’ 
* The Serf,” &c. 6s. 


Bright reading from 


THE ICE MAIDEN. By “ LADY FRIVOL.” 
A VIRTUE OF NECESSITY. 


By HERBERT ADAMS. 6s. 


THE STEEPLE. 6s. } By sane ates 
THE STEEPLE. 6s./ 


‘“*A Comedy of Progress,” and 
**Cynthia’s Damages.” 
Observer.—“ A very well told story ; the characters are drawn with much fresh- 
ness and clearness of delineation. Bright and lively without being flippant. 
Mr. Turner's story is decidedly entertaining and well written, and will probably 
be popular.” 


New Jilustrated Catalogue post free on application. 


gs. 6d. 


London: GREENING & CO., LTD., 18 and ao, Cecil-court, St. Martin’s-lane. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 


THE week began cheerfully in the City with the 
decision of the United States Court permitting the dis- 
tribution of dividends by the Northern Securities Cor- 
poration. It went on very merrily, though business 
was not as active as the Stock Exchange would have 
liked to see it, until the absence of a reduction in the 
Bank rate on Thursday morning threw a momentary 
damper over the proceedings. But when the Budget 
speech was made and it was known that a_ whole 
round fourpence was to come off the income- 
tax — the wildest hopes of the Lombard Street 
prophets having never soared above threepence 
-exhilaration knew no bounds. And 27 millions for 
the service of the debt, which is all to be extin- 
guished in fifty years’ time! It was prodigious, and 
Consols jumped over 92 in about five minutes. The 
abolition of the corn tax was not quite so pleasing to 
the City, which would have preferred to see relief given 
to tea, in which a large amount of joint-stock capital 
is sunk ; but it was agreed that the remission of the 
corn duty was ‘dashed good politics,” and would 
steady the allegiance of the wavering Tory workman. 
Altogether, Mr. Ritchie, who is a good example of the 
business-man politician, has certainly made a beginning 
which promises well for his popularity with the more 
plutocratic class of taxpayer. 

The substantial addition to the fund for the service 
of the debt should tend to give genuine relief to the 
overburdened Consol market. On examination, of 
course, it proves to be not nearly enough; in so far 
as taxation is concerned it is nothing at all; for it 
appears to be merely the proceeds of a payment on 
capital account. Mr. Ritchie would have acted in a 
braver and more statesmanlike spirit if he had remitted 
less income-tax, devoted the whole of the proceeds of the 
reduction in interest to the Sinking Fund, and laid down 
the principle that all repayments from the Transvaal on 
capital account would necessarily be used for the re- 
demption of debt. But of course statesmanship is not 
what the City wants. It wantsaboom. And it thinks 
that now that it has got a lower income-tax and a higher 
Sinking Fund—never mind whence—active business 
and buoyant markets will be the order of the day. 
Very likely it is right; if only the Bank rate would 
come down and the Transvaal loan were out of the 
way and successfully placed, I should not be at all sur- 
prised to see a genuine revival of business. Markets 
are in good trim for it; there is hardly any ‘‘ bull” 
account (except in Consols) and not much stock about. 

Sir Edgar Vincent’s letter on the fall in Consols, 
referred to under ‘*The Week” in the last number of 
The Speaker, has produced rather a barren controversy, 
consisting chiefly of angry letters from various corre- 
spondents of the Zimes, who were cross because Sir 
Edgar had dared to hint that British credit had declined 
relatively. Most of them confined themselves to 
missing the original point altogether and slapping their 
chests because Great Britain can still borrow more 
cheaply than any continental Power. One controver- 
sialist, who signed himself ‘‘ City Man,” first of all main- 
tained, as far as | could understand him, that our credit 
was as good as anybody could want it, and then argued 
that the restoration of the Sinking Fund was all that 
was required to raise the price of Consols to their ante- 
war level. He was quickly answered by an ‘ Ordi- 
nary Man,” who, making some rather unkind remarks 
about the limited horizon of the City, pointed out that 
the Sinking Fund had already been restored by Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach. Whereupon “ City Man” re- 


plied that when he spoke of the restoration of the 
Sinking Fund he meant its restoration to something 
like the old level before it was raided by the late Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. 


Some interesting insurance reports have appeared 
this week. The old Equitable jogs on its quiet way 
doing a small business, with no agents or commissions, 
but showing some remarkable results in the value to 
which its policies reach by the time that they become 
claims; thisyear’s report states thateach £ 1,0000f assur- 
ance that became a claim had been increased by bonus 
additions to £1,980. The Commercial Union has had 
a tremendous year—the ratio of fire losses te premiums 
was lower than it has been for more than thirty years, 
and the balance of fire revenue over expenditure has 
broken the company’s record; the profit in the marine 
department did ditto, and the life department did the 
largest new business in its history, both in the number 
of policies and the amount insured. The Mutual of 
New York shows, as usual, figures of Gargantuan 
dimensions, but the ratio of expenses to premium 
income, though lower than it used to be, is still very 
high according to old-fashioned British notions. 


Argentina is the land of promise now, the Cana- 
dian boom having a rather tired appearance. At the 
meeting the other day of the Buenos Ayres Great 
Southern Railway Company the proceedings were 
happily inaugurated by the reading of the tollowing 
telegram from the company’s officials in Buenos Ayres : 
‘* Traffic in passengers, luggage, and parcels and general 
goods keeps up remarkably well. We are doing a 
large traffic in live stock, wheat, and potatoes. Maize 
crop for this year exceedingly fine. Expect large con- 
signments. The yield will be quite unprecedented. 
Harvest operations will be commenced soon ifthe weather 
is favourable for harvesting. The largest proportion 
will be carried for the half year ended December 31, 
Further rains are doing immense good to 


1903. 
camps. Live stock is in good condition. The wheat 
is not moving so quickly as at this time last 


year, and so we shall continue carrying up to the 
end of the financial year to June 30.” It is a roseate 
picture, and it is no wonder that the chairman was 
happy, and even the shareholders were contented. 
Quite a feature of the week has been the sustained rise 
in Argentine railway stocks, accompanied by a 
sympathetic advance in the Republic’s Government 
bonds. This department even blossomed into a 
prospectus, subscriptions being invited for some Port 
of Buenos Ayres Five per Cent. bonds at 89—not a bad 
investment at the price for those who are in a position 
to take a fair risk. They say that the outside public is 
now giving some attention to the speculative possi- 
bilities of Argentines, and it might go further and fare 
worse—if it must insist on speculating at all—though, 
by the way, the prosperity of Argentina is distinctly 
patchy, and care must be exercised not to put money on 
the wrong horse. 


Besides the Port of Buenos Ayres Five per Cent. 
bonds referred to above, and a gold mine called the San 
Francisco del Oro, the only new issue this week was 
that of the Middlesex Public House Trust Com- 
pany, with a capital of £25,000. The company is 
formed for the “ promotion of temperance by eliminating, 
as far as possible, the element of private profit from the 
retail sale of alcoholic liquors.” It hopes to earn 
5 per cent. on its capital, and so offers an opportunity 
both to the investor and the reformer. I expect we 
shall see plenty of prospectuses before long. 





JANus. 
COLONIAL MINING NEWS. 
We are in daily cable communication with our Agents in the Leading Mining 


Centres, and are prepared to advise as to the intrinsic value of any Mining Enter- 
prise. We can she give full particulars of several Mining Propositions which 
at the moment are much undervalued, but possess considerable speculative merit. 
Advances on Mining Shares at 6 per Cent. per annum. 
OPTIONS.—Write for Pamphlet explaining advantages. 


LONDON & PARIS EXCHANGE, LIMITED, 
GENERAL MINING BANKERS, 
BASILDON HOUSE, BANK, LONDON, E:C, 
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GREAT FINGALL CONSOLIDATED. 


Tue fourth ordinary general meeting of;the shareholders of the Great 
Fingall Consolidated, Limited, was held on Thursday at Winchester 
House, Old Broad-street, E.C., under the presidency of Mr. C. Algernon 
Moreing, Chairman of the company. 

The Secretary (Mr. Ernest Pears) read the notice convening the meet- 





ing. 

The Chairman: Ladies and Gentlemen,—In proposing that the report 
and accounts submitted be approved and adopted, you will, no doubt, ex- 
pect a few remarks from me. Before, however, I proceed to deal with 
the report I regret to say that Colonel Parry Nisbet, who has for nine 
years been chairman of this company and has rendered most important 
services during that time to the shareholders, is unable to be present to- 
day, as he is confined to his room at Brighton under his doctor's orders. 
I very much regret, therefore, that he is not here,and he wishes me to 
express his regret to you. Furthermore, we have not with us to-day Mr. 
Bewick. Mr. Bewick has written me a letter as follows: “ Dear Sir,—I 
beg to inform po that I have decided not to offer myself for re-election 
as a director of this commeet. (Hear, hear.) “As Ishall not attend the 
meeting, will you kindly inform the shareholders to that effect?” 
(Applause.) I regret to hear that expression of delight from some of the 
shareholders. (Hear, hear.) Mr. Bewick has been a most admirable 
director of this company. He is a man of position, a man of leisure, a 
man of wealth, anda man over whom not a breath of scandal has ever 
passed. He comes of a family who has rendered noble services to their 
country. By the retirement of Mr. Bewick there is a vacancy created at 
the board, and we have received only one nomination for the position. A 
certain Mr. W. T. Jones has been nominated regularly by shareholders, 
and |] presume under the circumstances of Mr. Bewicks retirement his 
election to the board will be uncontested. Ladies and gentlemen, I have 
made a few notes about the mine, supplemental to the reports, which you 
may find of some interest. 

During the year the new main shaft has been sunk 589 ft., making 
758 ft. total depth, and is now 100 ft. deeper than the Armstrong shaft. As 
you know, the Armstrong shaft was a small! shaft, sunk in the early days 
of the company, when the prospects of the mine were not so great as now. 
With the increased size of the mine, and of the equipment, this shaft wa3 
not large enough to handle the ore, and, as the bottom of the shaft con- 
stantly became farther distant from the vein, it was not economical to 
sink it any deeper, consequently a new main shaft was sunk, which will 
answer every requirement for as large an expansion as it now seems will 
be probable, and from which it will be feasible to work the mine to a 
depth of 2,500 ft., or even more. The development work f om level to 
level is set out in such detail in the manager's report that it needs very 
little review. I wish, however, to point out that during the year 
the developments in the south of the No. 4 level and of the No, 5 level 


have shown that our main ore chute, instead of being more or 
less like an inverted fan, is quite regular in its size, from the 
fourth level to the bottom. In the o!d levels—that is, the first, 


second, and third levels—the ore body was very short, and the ore 
in the south of these levels averages from 5 dwt. to 6 dwt. only, so that 
this region upin the corner, at the top of the chute, we asssume to be 
unpayable, yet on development it may prove otherwise. In any event, in 
estimating the ore reserves, the managers only estimated them to extend 
30 or 4C it. above No. 4 level, but it is probable that there is more ore in 
this region. In regard to this main ore chute, I may point out to you, if 
you have not carefully followed the developments, that the ore from No. 
5 level to No. 4 leve , and above, has an average value of about 17 dwt., 
but that, suddenly, atthe No. 6 level this value is doubled, and that from 
the sixth level downwards there is a steady increase in value of about 
1 dwt. per level, and that there is an increase from the fifth level down- 
war ‘s of about 2% ft. in the width of the reef, while the length of the pay 
chute remains about the same all the way down from the fourth level, so 
that the shape of this wody is like an inverted wedge. increasing in 
value and size with depth. We do not know how long this formation 
will keep up, but hope for ever. (Laughter and hear, hear.) As our 
managers, on being requested to give an opinion as to the increase of the 
mill beyond 60 stamps, were anxious to know the mine further, before 
their opinion was given, a deep winze was sunk from No. 8 level down to 
the future No. 10 level, in which the results were uniformly satisfactory. 
At the No. 8 level, as set out in the report, the ore body showed an extra- 
ordinary widening at one point, and became of low grade. 

The mill has been increased from 30 to 60 stamps, with the entire 
re-erection of the cyanide plant, corresponding increases in that plant 
and in the concentrating works, and the treatment has been very succe3s- 
ful, having done an average of about 92 percent. (Applause.) Of the 
tailings from the mill, 38 per cent., or a little over one-third, are slimes. 
To those of you who, perhaps, do not understand this technical expres- 
sion, I may say that the slimes are that part of the tailings which are 
eomposed of clay and rock crushed so fine as to form mud, and, for this 
reason, when put into the cyanide vats, will not allow the solution to 
percolate through it. Consequently, they can only be treated by a special 
plant of mixers and filter-presses. At the end of the year we had accu- 
mulated about 45,000 tons of these slimes, which run from 3 dwt. to 5 dwt. 
per ton in value. We estimate that these slimes can be made to yield 
irom 10s. to 12s. per ton. and the cost of treating them will be from 6s. to 
7s., 80 that there should be a margin of profit of, say,4s. per ton. A 
slimes plant is now in course of erection, and these 45,000 tons of slimes 
should yield us a profit of £10,000 or £12,000, which will warrant the 
expenditure for building the plant. We should earn £600 or £700 a month 
profit from treating them in the future, on the 80-stamp basis. 

You will see from the report that the working costs have been steadily 
reduced during the year, showing, as they do, a reduction of about 10s. 
per ton, and having now reached a figure of about 26s., not including 
development work, but including all other expenditure. This result has 
only two rivalsin West Australia, and that is the Sons of Gwalia and Cos- 
mopolitan Mines, working under similar conditions to ourselves; but 
they are not quite so good, because they have not so large an equipment ; 
and, in regard to these costs, I would ask you to bear in mind the fact that 
this mine is in an isolated position, that our wages are 7% per cent. higher 
than the mines at Kalgoorlie. that the freight to the mine is much heavier, 
that our supplies of fuel and timber cost much more money, and that 

ood labour in this isolated locality is more difficult to secure than in a 
arger centre, such as Kalgoorlie ; and in comparing the costs of the Great 
Fingall mine with Kalgoorlie mines, although some of the mines at Kal- 
goorlie have a more difficult ore to treat than ourselves, yet these differ- 
ences are more or less balanced by the increased costs which I have 
mentioned, A Frost helpin reducing costs has been a system of co-opera- 
tive purchase of supplies, together with thirteen other companies in West 
Australia. The results have been very beneficial. On one item alone— 
dynamite—we reduced the cost by £1 per case, which is a saving of £1,200 
to £1,300 perannum. (Applause.) 

The last point [ have to speak to you about is the question of the 
capital account. You will see that a new issue of shares has been pro- 
posed to replace the money that has been used on development and 
inachinery. You are, of course, all aware that you cannot make bricks 
without straw, and that this company having started with a very small 
capital, the money that has been required for all these vast works which 
you have heard about had to be found. Now, it can be found in several 
ways. The most legitimate wer 3 find it, in my opinion, is out of the 
mine. (Hear, hear.) If shareholders will be content to wait for divi- 
dends, or to take reduced dividends, during the time of these develop- 


ments, they must necessarily have all the advantages at a later period 
but there are large numbers of shareholders who very much object to 
wait for dividends, and directors are constantly being worried and 
badgered for dividends. Shareholders very rightly say: ‘We can- 
not live upon hopes and prospects; we have got to pay our bills, 
and we want dividends; it is not fair to us to take our dividends 
and put them into the mine. That is all very well for rich 
shareholders, but it does not answer for poor shareholders.” As I say, it 
does not affect me one way or the other; it is a matter for the share- 
holders themselves. A certain number of the shareholders in this com- 
pany have asked, and demanded, that this capital account should be made 
good by a further issue. Your directors have considered the point, and 
out of all the various propositions made to them, they consider the only 
fair proposal to the shareholders 1s to issue a small number of new shares 
to the sharebolders themselves. The result of that operation is very 
simple; it transfers the money from one pocket of the shareholder to the 
other ; that isall that happens unless the issue of the shares is made ata 
rice which enables him’to make some small immediate profit in selling 
iis rights to someone else. That is the position. As far as I am 
ersonally concerned, I look upon such an issue as _ rotten finance— 
freer, hear)—rotten finance of the worst character. But at the same 
time, we are not here to dictate to the shareholders. After all, 
the shareholders own the mine, and it is for them to decida in 
the ultimate degree what their poiex shall be. We can only guide 
them, and if they will not be guided all we can do is to carry out 
That is what we are herefor. That being so, we purposely 
deferred doing anything in this matter until you had had this meeting to- 
day, and hear what we have got to say, and had the facts before you, so 
that you could give an absoluteiy clear common-sense judgment on the 
question for yourselves. You will be called bow after this meeting is 
over to give your opinion and your vote upon the subject. What Ishould 
advise you to do, if you will take my advice, is not to have any issue of 
shares at all; simply let us go on and pay for our developments out of the 
profits which are beingsorapidly made. You will profit largely by such a 
policy in the future, and I might suggest that it would be possible, instead 
of paying you no dividend, to pay you a reduced dividend. I should 
fancy that we could very easily, in the present flourishing state of affairs, 
pay you a dividend of half a crown a quarter, keeping the other 2s. 6d. in 
hand to pay off the development and machinery expenses. With sucha 
policy, atter a very few quarters you would be able to rise to your 5s. 
dividend, and probably to a 7s. 6d. one, under such an arrangement. I 
only give you this as my opinion; i am not speaking for the other 
members of the board ; they will be able to speak for themselves. 

Of the profit and loss account I have very little to say; the whole 
thing is set out most clearly, so that it is impossible for me to enter into 
any explanation. I think you will agree that the expenses in London for 
acompany of this description are unusually low if you compare them 
with other companies. You will find this, however—I do not pretend to 
make any point of the matter to-day, but there is one figure I would like 
to draw your attention to, and that is the colonial tax of £5,565. As you 
know, the taxes both in England and Western Australia are exceptionally 
heavy upon enterprises of this sort, and up to quite recently the Colonial 
Government claimed from us taxes on the profits shown in the balance- 
sheet, and would not make any sort of deduction for depreciation and 
other reasonable points that we claimed. I am glad, however, to tell you 
that the Government has quite recently agreed to change this tax from one 
on profits to atax on dividends. I think that shows that they are frying to 
meet us in areasonable spirit with regard to this tax. This is one of the first 
evidences I have seen of any desire on the part of the Western Australian 
Government to assist English companies in theircountry. It has been 
bad policy on their part, and I think they are beginning to see that it is 
bad policy, and they have made this advance, which I think we may put 
to their credit. You will have noticed, of course, in the directors’ report 
the very full and ample report from the general manager, I think this is 
the first time on record that I know of that a West Australian mine has 
shown its inside costs in every department in such a full and ample 
manner for the benefit of its shareholders. (Hear, hear.) I beg now 
formally to propose thatthe directors’ report and statement of accounts 
be received and adopted, and I shall ask my friend Mr. T. 8. Horn to 
second the resolution. CBopienee.) 

Mr. T. S. Horn seconded the motion. 

Mr. Tomlin said he thought they were all agreed as to the satisfactory 
management of the mine. The ore bodies also were extremely encourag- 
ing, while, in point of working cost, comparison with other mines in 
Western Australia showed that it was reduced to a point that absolutely 
defied competition. He protested against the attack on Mr. Moreing. If 
shareholders were dissatisfied with the management of a mine, they were, 
of course, perfectly right to have the managers removed, but that was not 
the case here, and as to the objection that that gentleman's interest might 
conflict with his position as chairman of the company, he was sure Mr. 
Moreing would take no part in any discussion where his interest and that 
of his firm conflicted with that of the company. He considered they 
were under a great debt of gratitude to Mr. Moreing for what he had done, 
and that this would be a most inopportune time to attempt to remove 
him from the board. (Applause.) 

The Chairman, after a few wordsin reply to some points of detail 
raised, put the motion, and declared it carried unanimously. 

Mr. Storey proposed the election of Mr. W. T. Jones asa director of 
the company, and said he recommended him as a man of means, a man of 
ability, and a man of energy. 

Mr. R. L. Pugh seconded the motion, which was supported by Mr. 
Gilbert Elliot, and agreed to with one or two dissentients. 

Mr. Jones, in thauking the shareholders for his election, said he 
would join the board with an unbiassed mind, and do all he could to 
further the interests of the company. 


their behests. 


An extraordinary general meeting of the company then followed for 
the purpose of considering the following resolution : “ That the capital 
of the company be increased from £125,000 to £137,500 by the creation of 
25,000 new shares of 10s. each.” 

The Chairman said that the shareholders had heard his views on this 
subject, and he would not trouble them with any further remarks, but, 
to put the matter formally before the meeting, he proposed the resolu- 
tion. 
Mr. Storey said he was in accord with what the Chairman had said as 
to providing the necessary money out of revenue, but in a compeey of 
this kind many shareholders naturally objected to such a course. ith 
the undivided profit they had and the monthly profit they were making, 
it hardly seemed to him that the quarterly dividend would have to be re- 
duced to 2s. 6d. if no further — was raised, but he suggested that if 
shareholders did not approve of that there should be an issue of deben- 
tures, payable in five years, and that they should write off each year 

20,000. (‘*‘Oh, oh !” and cries of “* No debentures.”) 

The Chairman said that, with regard to the issue of debentures, the 
board considered 1t would be unfair to shareholders, Debentures in 
this company would be as safe as Consols, and they would be taken up by 
rich men, who would only be too glad to have them, and they would be to 
the disadvantage of the shareholders. 

The resolution was then submitted to the vote, when it was sup- 
ported hy about twenty shareholders, and declared negatived by a large 
majority. 

iyhe Chairman thanked the shareholders for their attendance, and 
said he hoped there was a year of great prosperity before the company. 

The proceedings then terminated, 
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A Guide to the Dictionary of National Biography. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
25s. net in Cloth, 


Dictionary of Dational - - 
Biography Index and Epitome 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


This volume is intended to form a summary guide to the vast and varied con 
tents of the Dictionary and its Supplement. Every ni ame, about which substan- 
tive biographic intormation is given in the sixty-three volumes of the Dictionary 
or in the three Supplementary Volumes, finds mention here in due alphabetical 
order. An Epitome is given of the le: ding facts and details that have been 
already recorded at length in the pages of the original work, and there is added 
a precise reference to the volume and page where the full article appears. 

rhe separate articles which it supplies amount to 30,378 ; the cross references 
number 3.47 ‘ 

7IMES.—" This newly-published ‘Index and Epitome’ may seem a 
mere trifle compared to the rest, but is, in fact, a remarkable piece o¢ 
work, far as we have been able to test it this design hag 
been soadmirably carried out as to give the work a real value and 
importance of its own.’ 


PROSPECTUS POST FREE ON 


ROVING HEARTS. 


By K. and Kesketh Prichard. 


*“A Modern Mercenary,” “ Karadac,” “ Count of Gersay, 
“ Tammer's Duel,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s 


In One Volume of 1,464 pages. 
or 32s 


Royal 8vo, price net in Half Morocco 


APPLICATION. 


Authors of 


Spectator.—‘* These stories arrest and rivet attention by their dramatic con- 
centration nae heir vivi id in iterpretation of some of the most notable characteris- 
tics of the British r: ace 


Daily News. tvery page is interesting. These stories are gems of skilful 
craftsmanship.” 
T.P.’s Weekly. * The authors are undoubtedly masters of a style at once 


subtle and convincing 


New Novel by E. W. Hornung. 
ON APRIL 30th.—With 


NO HERO. 


By E. W. HORNUNG. 
A Bride from the Bush,” *‘ The Amateur Cracksman,” 


a Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Author of Peccavi,” &c. 


The story of an officer, invalided home from the War, who is asked by a lady 
friend to rescue her son from the toils of a supposed adventuress at Zermatt 
The officer relates how he effected his delicate commission, and the unexpected 
dénouement. 


THE NEW NATION. 


A Sketch of the Social, Political, 
the Australian Commonwealth 


By Percy F. Rowland, 
Oxford, &c 


and Economic Conditions and Prospects ot 


late Scholar of Hertford College, Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d 


{On April 30th. 


CROWBOROUGH BEACON. 


By Horace CG. Hutchinson. 


Author of * Little Lady Mary,” “ A Friend of Nelson,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


*,* The scene is laid in Sussex at the time of the Napoleonic wars, and for its 


machinery the story utilises the two great forces which moved the South Coast 
at that period—religious revivalism and the contraband trade. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


GEORGE GORINC’S DAUCHTERS. By M. 


E. CARR, Author of ‘‘ Love and Honour.” [Ready April 27 


LONDON ROSES. A Romance of the British 
Museum. By Dora GREENWELL MCCHESNEY, Author of 
** Cornet Strong of Ireton’s Horse,” &c. [in May 


THE RIDDLE OF THE SANDS. A Record of 


Secret Service, Recently Achieved. By ERSKINE CHILDERS, 


Author of “ In the Ranks of the C.I.V. [Shortly 
ARDINA DORAN. By Susan Curistian, Author 
of ** An Inland Ferry.” [ Shortly. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & Co., 15, Waterloo Place S.W. 
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SPEGIAL REPORTS 


EDUCATIONAL SUBJECTS. 


(Issued under the Authority of the Board of Education, and Pre- 
sented to both Houses of Parliament hy command of His Majesty ):— 
Vol. I.—Under Revision. Vol. II1.—Physical Education. Heuristic Method of 
Teaching. University Education in France, 6s. 2d. Vol. I11.—Education in 
Switzerland, Prussia, Baden. an Sweden, 3s. 3d. Vol. IV.—(Canada, New- 
foundland, West Indies), 4s. 8d. Vol. V.—(Cape Se Natal, Commonwealth 
of Australia, New Zealand, Ceylon, Malta), 4: Vol. Vi.—Preparatory Schools 
for Boys ; their place in E nglish Secondary Education. Price by Post, 2s. 7}d. 
Vol. VII. — Rural Education in France, 1s. 4d. Vol. VIII. — Education in 
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Vol. VITE —Educ ation in the Nethe erlands, sd. Vol. IX.—Education in Ger- 
many, 2s. 7d. Vol. X.—Education in the United States, Part I., 2s. 3d. Vol. XI., 
Do., Part II., 2s 6d. Issued under the direction of oe aEL E. Saver. 
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2nd EDITION. CLOTH, - 12s. 6d. 


THE PRESERVATION OF OPEN 
SPACES, 


AND OF FOOTPATHS, AND OTHER RIGHTS OF WAY. 


By SIR ROBERT HUNTER, M.A., J.P., (Solicitor to the Post Office ). 

A sound, accurate, and practical work ‘of reference and guide to the law of 
commons, open spaces, and rights of way, for lawyers as well as laymen ; and 
it is admirably adapted to the use of the public authorities, who have now so 
many duties cast upon them.” — Standard 
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